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[MADELINE BREBETON WAS STANDING UNDER A ROSE WREATHsD ARCH—A TALL, SLENDEB GIRL OF NINETEEN 5) 


THE HEIRESS OF DEEPDENE. 
mm 
OHAPTER I. 


MADELINE'S LOVER, 


At her life long Madeline Brereton will 
remember a certain midsummer morning 
when she atood amongst the roses in the dear 
old garden at Deepdene, telling herself that 
she was surely the happiest girl in the whole 
World, and little thinking that this was the 
last day for many a long year that she would 
‘thank Heaven for making life so fair ! 

She was standing under a rose-wreathed 
arch, dividing the smooth, green velvet of the 
tennislawn from the flower-garden beyond; 
‘&nd all around her the roses were blooming— 
roses red, roses white, roses tinted as deli- 
ciously as a maiden’s blush, roses soft and 
‘creamy as her own fair skin, bat all dowered 
With an imperial loveliness. 

Look at her, as she lifts one of the glorious 
blossoms to her Epes tall, slender girl, with 
& skin as faultiessly 





pure as the flower petal, 


and large, ealm, grey eyes, 80 dark that they 
seem black under the deep shadow of their 
bent lashes! The brows above are perfectly 
straight and very delicately pencilled, but the 
face itself gives promise of a future beauty, 
rather than a present one—as a rule, it is too 
quiet, too statuesque, to strike the beholder 
with a sense of its fall loveliness. Ibe form 
also is immature, and lacks as yet the per- 
fectly rounded contours of womanhood ; but 
Madeline is barely nineteen, and it would be 
pretty safe to prophecy that the next few 
years will add many charms to her girlish 


grace. 

Behind her rises the stately old mansion of 
Deepdene, which for the last twelve months 
haa her home, and which she has grown 
~ ~ with all the fervour of her passionate 

eart. 

It is a fine old place, with ivy-clad gables, 
and twisted stacks of chimneys, and lovely 
old mullioned windows, in which the arms of 
the Vanes glow in the deep rich tints of 
stained glass. The only incongruous part of 
it is a French window, opening on to the lawn 
from the library ; and out of the window there 





walks across the grass, a tall, dark man of 
thirty or thereabouts, who takes off his hat 
as he approaches Madeline. 

He is, if not positively handsome, at least 
very good-looking. His features are regular, 
his beard and moustache are fall and silky ; 
and if the eyes are set a little too nearly 
together, and lend him somewhat a sinister 
expression, it cannot be allowed that such a 
small fault should mar the general effect of 
his otherwise handsome face. 

As he held out his hand Madeline drew 
back a little—not consciously, bat with an 
instinctive movement of aversion that she 
herself was unaware of. Luokily he did not 


notice it—perhaps, if he had, he might not 
have held the small, white hand in his quite 
80 long. 


‘‘Does my godfather want me?’’ asked 
the young girl, quickly. 

“No. Sir Richard is busy writing, and 
intimated that he did not require my society 
any longer; so, a3 I hada few minutes to 
spare before beginning my professional round, 
I thought I would thrw mveelf on your 
mercy for awhile,”’ 
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Hewmiled as Ke said tliis, and showed a set 
of fitm, white teeth that amy man might 
well be proud of. Asa matter of fact, Dr, 
Earnshaw was proud of them, ns well as of 
the rest of his personal attractions. 

“Did you come to see my godfather profes. 
sionally?’ queried Madeline, looking at him 
with a sudden interest. 

He did not meet her gaze as he answered,— 

‘* Well, yes; Sir Richard did not feel qnite 
the thing this morning, so he sent for me.” 

“Strange!” murmured the young girl, 
*: He did not tell me he had done so.” 

**No. Why should he? He feared to alarm 
you. There is nothing for you to worry about. 
Sir Richard had rather a long interview with 
his lawyer yesterday on business matters, and 
the fatigue or excitement brought on one of 
his heart attacks. He will be allright after a 
day's rest,” 

“TI will goto him,” Madeline began, taking 
a step in the direction of the house, but her 
companion restrained her by placing his hand 
gently on her arm. 

‘Pray do nothing of the kind, my dear 
Miss ‘Brereton. He expressly stated his desire 
to be alone—indeed, that was one of the 


reasons why I left him. It is truc I had 


another and: more powerfal one.” 

He seemed to expect that she wonld ask 
what thia- reason was, but the girl appeared 'to 
have no intention of doing so, and, indeed, did 
not evines the slightest.interest in it. 

She had taken a rove‘from her belt, and waa 
pulling:itto pieces, petal by petal, in a-sertof 
angry indecision. 

The fact was she wanted to get away’from 
Dr. Earnshaw, but he was standing befare. 
her in suoh a way a8 to.intercept her passage; 
and she could not pass him: without positive 
rudenesa. 

‘* Madeline,” be said, bending still nearer, 
and dropping hie voice to a low whisper, ‘can 
you notguess why [have sought you? Hasnot 
your heart told you that I love you with all 
my soul, and the dream of my life is to make 
you my wife?"’ 

The rose dropped from the girl's nerveless 
fingers, and she raised ber large dark eyes 
with a sudden expression that almost looked 
like fright. 

‘Qh, Dr. Barnshaw ! 
thie!” 

‘‘Bat I do meanit. Tell me, Madeline, will 
you marry me?” 

‘* No—no—s thousand times no!” the girl 
exclaimed vehemently; then in a moment she 
seemed conscious of the indisoretion of which 
she had been guilty. ‘‘Forgive me!’ she 
murmured, in a different tone, while a warm 
flood of colour rashed into her oheek. “I 
have received your offer very radely, very 
ungraciously, bat you took me by snur- 
prise——”’ 

‘Then you will not refuse?” he inter- 
rapted, eagerly. ‘'Think—think, Madeline, 

re you speak. Iam nota rich man, it is 
trae; bat lam ona fair way to become ‘rich, 
and I can, at least, offer you a comfortable 
home, Wait—hearme out. So long as Sir 
Richard lives 'I am quite aware that you wiil 
want for nothing, but soppoze anythicg hap. 
pens-to him—what will you do then?” 

Madeline shook ker head, bat before she 
could speak her companion went: on,— 

‘You know well that his heir, Captain 
Vane, bears you no goodwill, that he was 
angry when he heard that his umole had 
brought you to live at Deepdene, and that he 
has not been near the place since you came. 
From’him you need ¢xpect:no favour; and I 
tell you candidiy that Sir Richard's life isnot 
worth an hour’s purchase! What could you 
do, thrown helpless on the world—a young, 
penniless girl?” 

“ I suppose I could get’ my own living, as 
dozens of other girls do,” she rejoined, with 
some spirit. 

* Yes," he assented, scornfally ; ‘but what 
sort of a living would itbe? Governessing in 
& miserable Belgian school, as you were before 
Sir Richard eaw you, and pitied you! And if 


You cannot mean 


you 
.| Dnen-heveliragged his shoulders and tummed! 
“a rT 





the existence-was miserablethen, think what 
it. wonld.Be mow that you have-experienced 
twelve months of such a.different kind of 
life! Oh, Madeline, you Know not'what you 
speak of when you talk of getting your own 
living!” 

As he finished, the young girl drew herself to 
her fall height—and it was a stately one—and 
looked him straight in the face. 

There was infinite scorn in her lovely lus- 
trous eyes—infinite contempt in the curves of 
her scarlet lips. 

‘‘ Ié seems to me you plead your cause very 
strangely, Dr. Harnshaw,” she said, her 
voice clear and cold and pitiless, ‘You ask 
me to marry you, and instead of relying on 
affection—which generally comes first in such 
& qnestion, I believe—you bid me look atthe 
worldly advantages that I should gain by be- 
coming your wife. Whenever 1 marry—if 
ever I do—it will be for love, not for a com- 
fortable-homeor a good income, I am-per- 
fectly aware that all you have said is quite 
true, but atthe same time it does not infla- 
ence me:inthe. smallest degree. I am much 
obligedito:you for:your offer, but I mustrep:at 
that I can nevsr’be:your wife.” 

Andsaying this she bowed coldly, and.mo- 
iene —_— aa her with some- 

of the regal.grace ofa young queen. 

He a on One aide, and, 
without: uttering acword, let her paseBy,; but 
after sha: hadigone fie remained gazing: at the: 
door throughewhich-she had disappeared, with 
& Gcurioms expression of malevolence in:his 


eyes. 
“Go, ty maiden, this is the 
alieaie! "he muttered, i 


comes to him ‘whin) 


away, 
waits,” Headded, with a short laugh; ‘‘amdiift}’ 


I wait lomgeenough, you, no doubt, will be gla 
to-come:to me. I have tried you by 
means, butiif those fail I must have recourse 
to 8.” 


ile, Madeline had hurried throwgti|: 


Meanwhile, 
the. hall, and upstairs, andiit was not until 
gotto.¢he-upper landing—which also served as: 
B lery—ttiat she came to & pause: 
infrontofia haiftiength oil painting ofa young: 
man in uniform, whose laughing blac eyes: 
seemed to:smile down into hers. 

Hare-she stood, with clasped. hantis, and m 
osrtsin'stiyness in) ier face, gazing up at the 
handgzome, débonnair features, with the short 
close-onris of fair hair brushed well back from 
the:temples—fascinated, as ahe had been from 
the firetwmoment ber eyes fell on the painted 
canvas. 

“ Love |” 'stteamurmured to herself; thinking 
of the scene that had jast taken place in the 
garden. ‘Ah, Dr. Earnshaw, you can never 
teach me the meaning of love; but if Captain 
Vane had spoken the words you spoke this 
morning——” 

She did not finish her-reverie, for a- burning 
binsh roseto her cheeks as she recognived the 
direetion in-which her-thoughts were trending ; 
and, overcome with maiden shyneis, she ran 
along the gallery to-her own room, pursued by 
the laughing gaze of the blue eyes. 

Palling in love :with:a pietare | Conld:any- 
thing be more-absurd? And yet this.is- what 
had ‘befallen little Madeline. 

Daringvall she twelve months she. had. been 
ai Deepdens she had never onte 
Gaptain Vane’s picture without staying to 

up at it ; and by degrees her fancy told 
her that the portrait became endowed with 
some sentient feeling, and understood, if it 
did not retary, her admiration. 

Of conrse this‘ was foolish—aa she told: her. 
self an those workaday honrs when.common 
sense asserted itcelf, and the practical sun: 
shine did its best to drive away romance; but 
when the soft twilight shadows fell over:the 
land, and grey das filled, the.cilent corridor, 
Madeline would steal back: to, her old. place in 
front-of the picture ; and who shall'say what 
tender romances: she wove ont of the fine 
thread of her maiden meditations ? 

‘Dr. Earnshaw said Captain Vane bore 


me no) good will,” she murmared to herself, 
as~she-sat in herown room listening to the 
distant sound of wheels, which told her that 
her rejected suifor was leaving Deepdene. 
‘‘and I suppose he was right; but I don’t 
think it is altogether for that reason that he 
has never been here since I came. I fancy he 
and Sir Richard have’ bad some quarrel, ang 
it is that which keeps them apart.” 

Then, naturally enough, Tell to thinking 
of what Earnshaw had hinted with regard to 
her own future, and her heart sank at the 
prospect of resuming her old life of teaching, 
from which the generosity of Sir Richard 
Vane had rescued her. 

» She called to mind how she had met him 
firast on the steps of the English Church in 
Brussels, when he, struck by her likeness to 
his mother, asked her what her name waz, 
and drew from her, by dint of his kind words, 
a history of her short life. 

It was & sad one i. Her mother had 
died while she was an infant, and she 
had wandered about the Continent with her 
father, stopping atedifferent-gambling places 
where—when he had the: money—he played 
for sach stakes as ‘his would allow, 
Sometimes he won—more' often-he lost, and 
then he and little-Madélinetad\bard times, 

Finally, however, she ohild feil ill, and the 
doctor who was-oalled to see her-said plainly 
that if she continued to lead this sors of life 
she would certainly die. 

Her father, in‘alarm, placed Heratia sch.o! 
in Brussels, and so-as-to.put himeelf beyond 
fhe reach of temptationypaid two years’ fees 

jin advance, Afterwattl# tie fees were not 


, jpsid quite so regularly, and when Madeline 


was thirteen years-old thay Geasedialtogether, 
\for the very snffisient reason that!Mr. Brere. 
“D ramofill-lack at 
his miserable and wasted 

, ‘his brain. 
ives to whom 
slieconldiapply for help, and it is-difficult to 
What would’ have become of her if the 
, tiie*schiool-had -nos.offered to keep 

governess: pupil 


— which 
Offer she gladly accepted. 

And so: for five long years she taughi 
English: and tausio, reveiving jast enough 
igalary tovenable her to bay one new dresss 
‘year, anfl’liaving no hops of the fature to 
‘prightenher'lonely lot. 

Bat on one blessed, never-to-be-forgotten 
morning she met Sir Richard Vane, and then 
a change came. 

For the sake of the mother whom he had 
loved the Baronet resolved to adopt the 
friendless girl, and forthwith he took her 
home to England, and instailed her at Deep- 
dene as its mistress, treating her with 4 
tenderness such as her own fathor had never 
shown towards her, and growing to love her 
more dearly each day that her character un- 
folded itself in:all its awestness, 

All this Madeline was thinking of as she 
sat in her pretty, white draped room, her 
small head resting on ons hand, while in her 
eyes there broodéd:a great tenderness. 

“Ob, how gratefal I am to you!” she 
cried suddenly stodd, postrophising Sir 
Riehard. ‘‘I would give ten years of my 
life.to show. you -how.I love:and revere you!” 

4st thic-moment.there came s qnick knock 
at the door, followed immediately, after by 
Re: cuneate of a frigktened, whiie-faced 
maid. 

“Qh, Misa Madeline, will you. come dows 
to Sir Richard, please? There is. something 
wrong with him, and we areafraid.be.is—— 

She stopped herself suddenly, brought to 8 
pause by the white horror that spread itself 
over the young girl's.face, Madeline did not 
wait to ask any questions, bus swifty ag 52 
arrow she ran downstairs, meyer pausidg 
until she came to the door.of the study, 
round which a group of ‘terrified. servants 
were clustered. : 

Without heeding them she went-in, straigh’ 
up to the ehair where the Baronet alwayé 





sat when he had any writing to do, and then 
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she put her hand on his shoulder, and looked 
into his faee. “ 

Oné glance was enough. In the rigidity of 
ihe finely-out features, in the waxen hue of 
the ekin, bub, more than all, in that nameless 
dread with which the King of Terrors seals 
bis victim, she read the truth. 

Sir Richard was dead ! 


CHAPTER II. 


MADELINE FINDS THE DIFFERENCE, 


The next two days passed in a sort of 
dream for Madeline, and she epent them in 
an almost ceaseless vigil by the side of the 
dead man. All she could do for him, who 
had done so much for her, was to see that the 
freshest and sweetest of flowers were placed 
about his couch, and that no strangers’ foot- 
steps should be permitied to pags the sacred 
precincts where all that was mortal of him 
lay. 

On the evening of the second day she was 
roughly and rudely disturbed by the house- 
keeper, who came into say that Miss Byrne 
had arrived and wished to see her. 

‘‘T cannot come—I eannot see anyone!” 
the young girl answered, in a hurried whisper, 
“Why did you not tell her so7"’ 

“It is not my place to give your messages, 
Miss Brereton,” the woman said, ina tone 
of stadied insolence, ‘‘ And Miss Byrne, who 
is Captain Godfrey Vane's half-sister, has a 
right to give what orders she likes in this 
house. You are not mistress now, please 
remember,” 

The words came upon Madellne aa a sort of 
shock, Never until this moment had she 
realised her changed position—indeed, her 
mind had been tco full of sorrew to leave 
room for any more selfish considerations. 
She had supposed, ina vague sort of way, that 
Csptain Vane woald come and take. possession 
of Deepdene, but beyond that her ideas had 
not travelled. 

The houseKeeper’s abrupt speech suddenly 
awoke her to a sense of ber own friendleas- 
ness, She was no longer Sir Richard Vane’s 
petted young ward, whose lightest wish was 
instantly obeyed. Fortune had once more 
waved her wand, and she Was again the deso- 
late girl whom nobody cared for—nobody took 
any interest in, and in whose downfall the 
housekeeper openly rejoiced. 

Bot Madeline did not Jose either her pre- 
sence of mind or her dignity—she was far too 
proud to les her humiliation be more than 
guessed at. 

‘Tell Miss Byrne I will come to her 
directly, and now leave the room, if you 
please,” she said, in a low, but equally clear 
voice, which awed even Mrs. Soames into sub- 
mistion, although, as she went out, she 
muttered something in an audible tone about 
“ upstarts,” 

Luckily Madeline did not hear it, for the 
moment she was alone she threw herself on 
her knees beside the bed, and with reverent 
hands lifted the white linen covering the 
features that she had loved so well, and upon 
which she felt she should never look again, 

What thoughts passed through her mind in 
that long, tender gaze it would be hard to put 
into words. She was not only saying farewell 
to all she loved on earth, but also to that 
brighter life which had been so sweet, and— 
alas !—go short, 

It was a very white, statuesque Madeline 
that finally left the death chamber, and 
crossed the hall to the morning-room, where 
Miss Byrne was—a girl whose large dark eyes 
seemed too big for her wan face, and whose 
figure looked slimmer and more willowy than 
ever in its close-fi black garments. 

_ It was growing dusk, and a lamp had been 
lighted in the morning-room, and placed on 
the centre table, whereon also rested a silver 
tray of cakes, fruit, and wine. 

These dainties were being discussed by a 
dark, sour-faced woman of about eight or nine- 





and-thirty, dressed with extreme pleinness, 
whose bonnet Iay on a chair by her side, and 
who,on the entrance of Madeline, pnt up a 
pair of eyeglasses, throngh which she stonily 
regarded the gitl. 

‘‘Ah!” she said, at length, ‘' you are the 
young woman who has been a sort of amanu- 
ensis to the late Sir Richard, Miss—a—I 
really forges your name?” 

“ Brereton,” returned Madeline, quictly, 
though the blood rashed to her very temples 
at the very insolence of this greeting. 

 Brereton—yes. Iam told, Mies Brereton, 
that since Sir Richard's death "—with what a 
hideous calm she spoke the words !—-‘'it has 
been your ag 4 to stay in the room, and 
watch beside the corpse—a proceeding of 
which I highly disapprove—indeed, anything 
more morbid or unhéalthy I never heard of, 
In future I shall keep the key of the room my- 
self; and, by the way, you may fetch it for 
me, please.” 

Madeline stood still for a moment, literally 
unable to utter a syllable, A change she had 
been prepared for, bat hardly one so absolute 
and sudden as this, 

And yet, by its very completeness, it acted 
as & sort of tonic upon her, bracing her nerves 
to a pitch which they could never otherwise 
have reached. 

Inatead of sanewering Miss Byrne, she 
sharply touched a handbell standing on a side 
table, and when the summons was replied to 
with quite suspicious promptitude by a foot- 
man, she said, quietly,— 

‘‘ Miss Byrne wishes to have the key of the 
library. Kindly fetch it for her.” 

The man disappéared, and Madeline, turn. 
ing to her companion, went on with the came 
unnatural calmness,— 

NM . there anything else you wish to say to 
me?” 

“TI think not,” rejoined the lady, who 
seemed slightly taken aback by the girl's 
action, ‘' My brother, Sir Godfrey Vane, will 
be here either to-morrow or the next day, as 
he was in Norway when he heard of his uucle’s 
death ; and of course when he comes, ho will 
take possession of Deepdéne as its master, 
In the meantime I am his representative, and 
he has given me fall authority to give what 
orders I think best.” 

Madeline merely bowed. The information 
did not seem fo her to require comment. 

‘* I suppose,” added Mies Byrne, “ that you 
would like to stay for the funeral ?”’ 

The young girl started violently. Stay for 
the faneral ! hy, where had she to go to ? 

But this aspect of the question did not 
strike Miss Byrne, who had long ago formed 
& mental opinion of Madeline as an adven- 
turess of the blackest dye, and who was 
anxious to get rid of her with as little delay as 
possible—more especially after the scene that 
had just been enacted. 

Miss Byrne prided herself upon being equal 
to any emergency; but this evening she was 
not quite so sure as usual that she had been 
mistress of the situation. Indeed, she had an 
uneasy sort of conviction that Madeline had 
beaten her on her own ground. 

‘Yes,’ she continued, after a moment’s 
pause, daring which her thoughts had been 
very busy with various speculations. “ All 
things considered, perhaps you had better re- 
main until after the faneral ; and, meanwhile, 
you can commanicate with your friends, and 
make such arrangements for your departure 
as you think best.” 

Again Madeline bowed, and then she turned 
round and left the room, finding her way more 
by instinct than anything else—for hot tears 
rose in a blinding mist before her eyes, and 
her heart was beating with such wild impetu- 
osity that it seemed to her asif it must saffo- 
cate her. 

Once in her own chamber she locked the 
door, and began pacing backwards and for- 
wards like some wild animal that has just 
been trapped. 

She was no meek Griselda, this Madeline of 
ours, but a high-spirited, impressionable girl, 





— intelligence and passion were equaliy 
vivid. 

One kind word from Miss Byrxe would have 
melted herin a moment; but the insolence of 
the woman had called forth all the indiguation 
of her nature, and for a few minutes it domi- 
nated her. 

Then itwas swept away bya wave of terribie 
loneliness and isolation that broke over her 
soul with crushing violence, and forced her to 
look her position fully in the face, What waa 
she to do—where was she to go? 

She had no friends—no relations—no cne, 
in fact, except the governess in Bragseis, who 
might be willing to take her back on the same 
terms as before. 

What's difference a few shoré hours had 
made ! 
_ “ * x ” 

Miss Byrne thoroughly enjoyed ber epell cf 
authority at Deepdene. Of late years fare bod 
not permitted her the pleasure of ordering 
servants about, and playing the réle of mie- 
tress in a big house; and 80, perhaps, it was 
only natural that she should overdo the pari 
in her anxiety to assert her own dignity. 

This was the first time she had been to 
Deepdene, for she was no favourite of the late 
Baronet, who had been very much incensed 
when his brother married a widow with a 
daoghter of ten years of age, and who had 
refused to recognise this daughter even as a 
connection. 

To say the trnth, Keziah Byrne was not a 
pleasant woman. Disappointed in her hopes 
of matrimony, left out in the cold by reacon 
of her plain face and repellant manners, she 
had grown sourer year by year, while the 
“stingy ” tendencies of her youth rapidly 
developed into actual micerliness, 

She seemed to have a general spite against 
women more highly favoured by nature than 
herself, and the attributes of youth and beans; 
she was quite unable to forgive in members of 
her own sex. 

Her one redeeming trait was her sfiection 
for her half-brother. Ever since he waa a 
small, mischievous, b'*e-eyed boy, tyrannising 
over everybody whori he came in contact, she 
had worshipped him with a passion that was 
almost fierce, and as a natural consequence 
she was jealous of every other woman who 
threatened to rival her in his affection. 

Godfrey himself did not arrive at Deepdene 
until the evening before the funeral, and thea 
he was co tired from constant travelling that 
he failed to prove a very good listener to 
Keziah’s stories of the servants’ extravagance, 
and how she had caught them in the act of 
having eggs and bacon for breakfast, a dis- 
covery which nearly turned her hair grey on 
the spot! 

‘* However,” she added, complacently, ‘‘ in 
fature I'll take care that no such thing has a 
chancs of being repeated, for I suppose you'll 
live here, Godfrey ?” 

“IT suppose so,” he returned, thoughtfully. 
and then he added in a softer tone, ‘‘ Poor 
Uncle Richard! His death was a great shook 
to me. I would gives good deal to see him 
standing before me once more, kind and genial 
as he used to be before that unfortunate visit 
of his to the continent. He has never been 
the same to me since.” 

“ Tt's all the fault of that girl he picked up 
and brought to England with him—imperti- 
nent minx!” exclaimed Miss Byrne, with 
an angry eniff. ‘No doubt she has feathered 
her nest pretty well already, or she wouldn't 
be as independent as she is. For my part, [ 
think it was quite providential that Sir 
Richard died so suddenly, otherwise he would 
have been marrying her, or leaving her his 
money, or something of the sort.” 

“Hush, Keziah!” the young man said, 
sternly. ‘Pay some respect to my uncle’s 
memory, if you please. By the way, whereis 
this Miss Brereton ? ’’ 

“ Upstairs in her room, where she has 
remained ever since I came here. She must 
be got rid of as soon as possible, Godfrey.” 

** As for that, she can take her own time," 
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he returned, coldly. ‘I confess I don’t like 
the girl, but I have no intention of turning her 
edrift on the world, and I shall take care that 
che is provided for. However, that must be 
seen tolater on. I don’s suppose she isin any 
hurry to leave Deepdene.”’ 

Then he leaned back in his chair, and 
watohed the wreaths of blue smoke as they 
carled lazily upwards from his cigar. 

He was deeply and sincerely sorry for hia 
uncle’s sudden death, but at the same time he 
was quite conscious of a sudden weight being 
lifted off his mind. 

Those debts of his, which Sir Richard had 
absolutely refused to pay, had been hanging 
round his neck like a millstone, and now he 
caw himself free of them, once and for ever. 

He saw himself master of Deepdene, 
poesessor of a fine estate, a large income, ful- 
filling his duties as a country gentleman, 
honoured, looked up to, respected, and happy 
in the security of his fortane. 

He would turn over a new leaf—the past and 
ts follies should be blotted out in the fresh 
dife that lay before him. In the fature neither 
cards nor horses should attract him from the 
etraight path of duty, and he honestly deter- 
mined to do his best to deserve the riches that 
wvould be his. 

He would look after the poor, he would im- 
prove the estate—people would regard him asa 
wmmodel landlord. Yes, it was a pleasant vision, 
and there was no prophetic instinct to warn 
oe mee fate had decreed it should not be fal- 
att e . 





CHAPTER III. 
BIR BICHARD’S WILL, 


Tue day of the funeral was damp and doll 
end dreary. No rain fell, but the air was fail 
of moisture, and the clouds hung low over the 
shadowed earth. 

From her window Madeline watched the 
cortege a8 it passed out of the hall, but every- 
thing looked to her blurred and indistinct 
through the scalding tears that blinded her 
vision; and when she had seen the ominous 
arden under its velvet pall, carried by eight 
of Richard’s oldest servants, she turned away 
mith a shudder, and hid her face in the 
pillows of her bed, as if to shut out the sad 
eight. 

How long she remained thus she could 
hardly have told, but she was finally aroused 
by a tap at the door, followed by the entrance 
of one of the under-housemaids—a girl named 
Sarah, whom Madeline had once nursed 
Shrough an illness, and who had been devoted 
to her ever since. 

‘‘If you please, miss, Captain Vane says 
will you come down? The will is going to be 
wead, and he thinks that it is better that you 
chonid be there.” 

Madeline looked, as she felt, much surprised 
&t this request, but after a moment's reflection 
ehe decided that she could hardly do other- 
swise than comply with it; so, with the help 
of Sarab, she bathed her face and smoothed 
down the roffl:d masses of her disordered 
hair, and then went white and trembling to 
the dining-room. 

Oa the threshold she paused a moment, 
evercome with a certain shyness at finding 
herself in the presencs of so many people— 
for, in addition to Captain Vane and Miss 
Byrne, there were present Mr. Walters, the 
solicitor, Dr. Earnshaw, and some fige or six 
= the late Baronet’s most intimate neigh. 

2ourEg, 

Eer indecision was put an eni to by a 
geotleman—whom, from his likeness to his 
pictare, she immediately recognised as God- 
icey Vane—coming forward, and drawing her 
atm through hia, as he led her to a seat close 
to his half sister. 

‘‘IT am sorry.” he said, in a low, clear voice 
Ahat even then thrilled her with a strange 
seuse of delight. ‘‘ I am sorry that you should 
have to go throcgh this ordeal at a time when 
yon would naturally shrink from any sort of 





publicity ; but Mr. Walters “erg you ought 
to be here while my uncle’s will is read, and 
I had no alternative bat to summon you. 
One consolation I can give you—the will is a 
—_ one, and will not take many minutes to 
r Aa 

Madeline bowed without speaking, and 
Godfrey found himeelf thinking of her with a 
feeling of pity for her loneliness, and hoping 
that bis uncle had left her a substantial legacy 
—for he supposed that her name must be 
mentioned in the will, otherwise Me. Walters 
would not have been so particular in insisting 
on her presence. 

He stole one glance at her after she was 
seated, and was conscious of a certain’ dis- 
appointment at her appearance, 

Madeline did not show to advantage that 
day. She was pale, and there were dark 
shadows under her eyes telling of sleepless 
vigils, Moreover, black did not suit her at 
the best of times, and the dress she wore was 
especially heavy and unbecoming. 

No, Godfrey decided, she was not pretty, 
and yet there was something excessively 
childish and appealing in her demeanour that 
made him feel as if he wanted to protect her. 

There was @ dead silence in the room as the 
lawyer cleared his throat preparatory to 
beginning to read the will. Misa Byrne bent 
forward in uncontrollable eagerness, as if 
determined not to lose a single word. 

It was a very short will. A few legacies 
were left to old servants, a few to charities, 
an annuity of three hundred a-year was 
bequeathed to Captain Godfrey Vane, and the 
rest of the testator’s property was left to Mr. 
Walters and Dr. Earnshaw in trust for— 
Madeline Brereton ! 

Oa hearing the mention of her own name 
the youn 1 raised her eyes, which, until 
now, bad fixed on the floor. She saw on 
the faces of all present a common look of 
consternation, bat on Godfrey's the expres- 
sion was something more than consternation. 
It was one of absolute horror, mingled with 
bewilderment. 

“Bot Mr. Walters!” he exclaimed, start- 
ing from his chair, and advancing to the 
table, somewhat unsteadily. ‘‘Sarely there 
must be some mistake! My uncle cannot 
have meant to disinherit me?" 

‘‘T am afraid, Sir Godfrey, that such was 
his intention,” rejoined the lawyer, drily. 

A little murmur of indignation went 
through the room, bat Godfrey did not appear 
to hear it. He had grown deadly pale, and 
once he put his hand to his brow, and swept 
the palm across it as if he were trying, by 
some corresponding mental process, to clear 
his brain, and thoroughly understand the 
position. 

‘“‘ To disinherit me for a stranger—me, who 
am his heir-at-law—his only male relation— 
who succeeds to his title!” he muttered, 
more to himself than to his auditors. ‘Is 
seems incredible—impossible. There is some 
mystery here. My uncle's mind must in some 
way have been poisoned against me.” 

The solicitor shrugged his shoulders. He 
was a little, wizened, dried-up man, as wrinkled 
and yellow as his own parchment, and, trath 
to tell, seemed to enjoy the young officer’s 
discomfiture. 

‘Oo that point I am not competent to 
inform you,” he rejoined, in the same cold, 
business-like tone, and without attempting to 
meet Godfrey's gaze. 

‘* Bat I can inform you, if you want infor- 
mation!’’ suddenly and shrilly cried Mies 
Byrne, jamping from her seat, and pointing 
one finger at Madeline, ‘' There sits the viper 
who has wound herself round your uncles 
heart, and schemed and plotted until she got 
him to leave her his money—the designing 
adventaress! Ag if,” she added, glaring 
venomously at the young girl, ‘‘ you could 
not be satisfied with all his kindness to you— 
with his taking you from some wretched 
foreign slams’’—Miss B,rne did not trouble 
herself to bea accurate in her passion—‘ and 
placing you here in comfort and loxary, with. 





out trying to steal away his nephew's birth. 
right from him! Ob, you Jezebel, yoon——”" 

Words failed her, ‘and she gasped impo. 
tently in her rage, until her brother seizeg 
her anceremoniously by the arm, and con. 
ducted her to the door—his own self. 

ssession partially restored by the sight of 

er passion, 

‘© You must pardon my sister,” he said, as 
he closed the door, and his voice, thongh 
strained, had regained its usual calm. “ Her 
feelings esoaped her control, as was not, 
perhaps, altogether unnatural. I have ons 
question to ask you, Mr. Walters. In your 
opinion, was my uncle of sound mind when 
he executed that will?” 

‘* Most decidedly he was,” very emphatically 
rejoined the lawyer. ‘If you are thinking of 
disputing it, les me tell you, Bir Godfrey Vane, 
that not all the law courts in England could 
upset it!” 

There was a moment's silence, and in after 
years Madeline often thought of the scene as 
it stamped itself then upon her memory. 
The lofsy, oak-ceiled dining-room, with its 
family portraits, and its handsome, heavy 
farniture of oak and Rassian leather; the 
stern, surprised faces of the guests, the white 
rigidity of Godfrey's features, and the un. 
moved countenance of thelawyer. Dr, Earn. 
shaw sat in the shadow of the window car. 
tains, with his back to the light, so that it 
was impossible to cee hia expression. 

The girl herself was so utterly taken b7 
surprise—so entirely bewildered — what had 
ener even now she y realised 
i 


After Mr. Walter's last speech she rose to 
her feet, and tried to speak; bat all the ex. 
citement she had gone through during the lait 
few days proved too much for her, and the 
words she would have uttered died on her lip: 
in an indistinct manner. 

It was at this juncture that Dr. Earnshaw 
came forward and offered her bis arm. 

** Allow me to take you out, Miss Brereton. 
This soene has been very —_— for you,” he 
murmured, sympathetically; and Madeline, 
though she would fain have refased his offered 
escort, felt too absolutely weak and feeble to 
do anything save acquiesce. 

Accordingly he led her into another room, 
and poured out a glass of sherry, which he 
forced her to drink. The wine did her good, 
and a little colour came back into her waxen 
cheeks. 

‘** Let me ba the first to congratulate you on 
your good fortuane!"’ said Earnshaw, taking 
her hand, raising it to his lips before she had 
time to withdraw it. 

‘*Congratulate me!" she repeated ; and 
there was something approaching horror io 
her voice. ‘ You surely do not think it pos 
sible that I shall be mean enough to take 
advantage of Sir Richard’s bequest?” 

It was his turn to look surprised now. 

‘*T don't understand you, Madeline?” 

‘Then let me explain myself!” she ex: 
claimed, rapidly. ‘I absolutely refuse to 
touch a farthing of Sir Richard Vane's for: 
tune, It should, of right, go to his nephew 
Godfrey, not to me; and I should be the most 
degraded creature on thia earth it I consented 
to rob him of it, When Sir Richard made 
that will he was under some sort of misap- 
prehension with regard to his nephew, which, 
it he bad lived longer, would doubtless, have 
been cleared up. As itis, I must do my best 
to set things straight, and that I shall do by 
at once giving up my claim in Sir Godfrey's 
favour.” 

There was no mistaking the eincerity of 
her words. Evidently she meant every one of 
them, and Earnshaw knew her character 
quite well enough to recognise this. 

His dark face grew a little paler, and he 
pulled nervously at his fall beard—a trick of 
his when he was at all excited. , 

* That is all very well, my dear child,” be 
said, at length, ‘‘and the sentiments do you 
credit; but there are one or two points you 
have to consider, Firtly, there is no reason 
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that Sir Richard had not very 
10 oP ioe msisteneling his nephew, who is a 


careless spendthrifs, living a life of dissipated 
extravagance, and totally unfitted to have the 
responsibility of such wealth and estates as 


shese—— . u 
Madeline waved her hand impatiently; but 
Earnshaw went on without permitting her to 


epeak. 

en Leaving this, however, on one side, there 
iz another fact to look at, and itis that you are 
quite powerless at the present time to do any- 
thing at all. Remember, you are a minor, 
and until you reach the age of twenty-one are 
absolately under the control of your trustees— 
Mr. Walters and myself." 

He smiled slightly as he spoke the last 
words, and somehow that.smile of his made 
Madeline feel like a bird who has been jast 
trapped, Before she had come to any oon- 
clasion the door opened, and the solicitor him- 
self entered. 

“Ah!” he said, carefally closing the door, 
“IT thought I should find you here, I have 
jist been speaking to Sir Godfrey alone, and I 
tear I have left him in very desponding spirite, 
for he is convinced of the hopelessness of dis- 
puting the will, and his three hundred a-year 
hardly appears to content him.” 

“Phat is not very surprising,” observed 
Madeline, coldly. ‘‘If I had been heir to 
some thousands a-year, I don't think I should 
be content with three hundred either! ” 

The lawyer looked at her in surprise, and 
raised his eyebrows. 

“Té’s an ill wind that blows no one any 
good,” he returned, shragging his shoulders. 
“ And Captain Vane’s loss is your gain, Miss 
Brereton !"” 

“T don’t intend that it shall be,” she re- 
joined, quickly, ‘I have been telling De. 
Earnshaw that it is my wish to give up 
everything Sir Richard has left to me to hia 
nephew—and it is a wish that shall be carried 
out too !,” she added, emphatically. 

The two men exchanged a quick glance of 
“.mprehension, which the young girl, intent 
on her own thoughts, did not observe. After 
& moment's silence, she said, abruptly,— 

“Ts it trae, Mr. Walters, that I cannot 
legally exeoute a deed of gift of the Deepdene 
Estates to Sir Godfrey Vane?” 

“Not while you are under age, Miss Brere- 
ton, Ol course, when you are twenty-one you 
can do what you like.” 

“ Bat, at least, I can sign an undertaking 
ree I am twenty-one I will execute this 

The solicitor shook his Pead. 

“T¢ would have no legal significance what- 
ever, and you would he at liberty to repudiate 
itatany moment. N >, Miss Brereton, if you 
will take my advice, you will do nothing of 
the sort. Wait till you are of age; and, 
believe me,” he added, cynically, ‘the years 
will bring you wisdom.” 

To hope that either of these men would help 
‘her, Madeline saw would be utterly fatile. 
They were both antagonistic to Godfrey Vane 
—for what reason she could not tell—and 
would be far more likely to throw obstacles in 
her way than to remove them. If she intended 
carrying her plan to a successfal issue, she 
must depend wholly and solely upon herself. 

She walked away from them to the window, 
and remained there, gazing intently on the 
misty landscape, bat seeing nothing in the 
‘preccoupation of her thoughts. 

At last she determined that she would see 
the young officer, and tell him straight- 
forwardly her intentions. Perhaps he would 
laugh at them, as Dr. Earnshaw and the 
Solicitor had done; but, on the other hand, 
‘perhaps he would believe them. 

Yes, that was her next step; and as she 
3ame to this conclusion she raised her head, 
‘and was about turning from the window, when 
the noise of wheels made her look out on the 
gravelied approach that swept around the 
front of the house. 

A dogeart, driven by one of the grooms, was 
on the point of entering the avenue of limes 





leading to the Lodge, and in it were seated 
a lady and gentleman — Miss Byrne and 
Gedfrey Vane, ~ 

A little cry of dismay broke from Made- 
line's lips, and the sound of it brought the 
two gentlemen to the window. 

“The gallant Captain has not been long in 
shaking the dust of Deepdene off his feet,” 
was De. Earnshaw’'s observation. ‘‘ I expect it 
will be many a long day ers he sees it again.” 

The prophecy was a trae one. 


(To be continued) 








THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. 
—<— 
CHAPTER XXV. 


Conspiracies no sooner should be formed 
Than executed. 
—Addison. 


Ir was rather singular that fortune should 
have so far favoured the schemes of the 
Countess as to make her falsehood seem truth, 
yeé the explanation is very simple. 

Lady R senbury and Geraldine had driven 
out alone, and the latter had intended to 
seize that opportunity to confide to her friend 
her new hopes and happiness, but she had 
changed herintention. In the noisy streets, 
in an open earriage, with footmen behind, and 
coachman in front, she could not, of course, 
communioate her happy secret, and she had 
resolved to defer its communication until a 
more convenient season. 

Her friend coald not avoid seeing that she 
was happy and joyfal, although she had not a 
suspicion as to the cause, 

Oo their way home they had enovuntered 
Lord Rosenbury, who had begged to be taken 
up, ona plea of the hot weather ; and he had, 
therefore, taken possession of the vacant seat, 
exerting himself to be agreeable. 

They all bowed to Walter, who returned 
their salutations with grave dignity, and then 
harried onward. 

Tae sight of their beaming faces seemed to 
jar upon his mind at that moment, and for an 
instant he felt keenly the diffrence of fortune 
and social position that existed between him- 
self and Rosenbury. 

It wag but for a single moment. The next 
he had recovered his usual serenity and con- 
tentment, rejoicing in the many blessings he 
actually possessed, and proceeded quietly to 
his chambers to write to Geraldine. 

‘tT am inclined to think, Egbert,” remarked 
Lady Montford, ag she re entered the library, 
where her husband was seated, after the de- 
parture of the young artist, ‘' that Mr. Loraine 
loves your niece for her wealth, not for her- 
self!" 

** Why do you think so, Jastina? ” 

“ Bacause, although I made a few subtle re- 
marks, which meant something and implied a 

+ deal more, he changed colour but once, 
and concluded by informing me in the coolest 
manner that he had every faith in Geraldine, 
and should not doubt her antil he had heard 
from her own lips that she was tired of him. 
What do you think of that, Egbert? Why, if 
he really loved her he would have been fierce 
and angry, demanded to see her, vowed 
vengeance when I said she was driving with 
Lord Rosenbury, instead of acting in his calm, 
passionless way!” 

‘An Italian might do as you desoribe, 
Jastina,” responded the Earl, ‘‘ but I imagine 
that Walter Loraine has but little jealousy in 
his composition. Bosides, to give you the 

robable explanation of bis calmness, although 
it’s not very flattering to you, I think he didn’t 
believe a word you said!" 

The Italian frowned darkly. 

Tae Earl smiled as he perceived her emotion, 
and continued,— 

“‘ He, of course, thinks G:raldine perfect, 
and has unbounded faith in her, 





Siill, do not” 


despair, Jastina. Although he showed no 
jealousy, one of your arrows might have strnok 
home. You see, I differ with you in thinking 
that he loves her, and not her money. Geral- 
dine is 8 woman to win and keep love—yes, 
and to love devotedly in return !”’ 

*' You seem to think a great deal of her,” re- 
marked the Countess, discontentedly. 

‘I admire her! "replied the Earl, and am 
proud of her. She is the most beautifal 
woman I ever beheld.” 

‘*The most beantifal ?” 

The Earl assented, 

Jastina gave her husband a jealous, angry 
look, at which he laughed, and continued,— 

‘‘Ican be proud of my niece, I hope, 
Jastina, without arousing your jealousy! 
Having arrived at your present sage, you 
should give up those old follies of yours. If 
you take the trouble to remember, you know 
that I left you years ago on account of your 
jealous absurdities |” 

‘* Mature age! Absurdities!’’ muttered the 
Countess, with a display of wrath that waa 
altogether too great for the occasion, ‘‘ You 
had better take care, Egbert. As for your 
young and sensible niece, she won't stay much 
longer under the same roof that shelters me, 
Ican tell her that! I hate her!” 

She placed a strong emphasis on the ad- 
jectives ‘‘ young”’ and “ gensible,” and spoke 
+ & bitterness that greatly amused the 

ar . 

It was plain enough that, if he had ever felt 
any love for her, it had long since vanished. 
He seemed to delight in stirring up her evil 
passions, over which she possessed little 
enough control, just as thoughtless boys like 
to annoy wild beasts in their cages. 

‘* Well, well, we won’t quarrel, Jastina,” he 
said, after a brief silence. ‘If you are going 
into English society you must expect to find 
many ladies more beautifal than yourself—and 
much younger! Wouldn't it be more sensible 
to admire them than to envy them, and be 
jealous of the admiration they excite ?"’ 

The Countess replied only by tapping her 
foot impatiently upon the floor, but it was 
evident that her husband’s words only served 
to add oil to the flame of her passions, 

Her self-love had been deeply wounded by 
the Earl’s observations, and, in consequences, 
she began already to feel a strong aversion 
to Lady Geraldine, who had been declared 
her superior in beauty by the person of all 
others whom the Countess desired to dazzle. 

The newly remarried couple spent some 
timein sarcastic remarks, the Earl greatly 
enjoying the effect of every wound he gave, 
and thé Countess indulging in passionate teara 
and exclamations. At length, either tiring of 
his unmanly employment, or fearing to go too 
far, his lordship made advances towards a@ re- 
consiliation, and soon after they were seated 
amicably side by side, discussing and matur- 
ing their plans in regard to Geraldine. 

As it approached the dinner-hour the 
Countess consulted her watch, and said,— 

‘It is time for me to make my preparatior<, 
Egbert. I shall have to proceed very carefully 
to avoid the observation of the butler or his 
assistance, I wonder if your niece has re- 
turned ?"’ 

‘Oh, yes!"’ responded the Earl, whose 
hearing was extremely keen. ‘‘I heard her 
step in the hall a short time since.” 

The Countess smiled with satisfaction, and 
glided from the apartment, hastening to the 
conservatory. 

Here she basied herself some time, recklessly 
cutting the lovely blossoms from their parent 
stems, and arranging them with great taste 
in a delicate Sévres vase she had brought from 
the drawing-room for the purpose. 

When she had finished her self-imposed task 
she proceeded to the dining-room, which, for- 
tunately for her designs, was at the minute 
vacant. Placing her vase of flowers in the 
centre of the table, the Countess paused and 
looked around. 

The table glittered with delicate porcelain, 
crystal and silver, and tempting viands were 
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~almeady upon it. By each plate, after the 

Feench fashion, stood a bottle of wine, the 
eoxk alzeady drawn, and this feature imme- 
stiarely attzacted the Countese’s atsention. 

She went to Geraldine’s seat, drew a. tiny 
vial from her pocket, withdrew the cork from 
the wine-bottle, and while her eyes and ears 
kept watch for the approach of anyone, ker 
white hands hovered over the table. 

The next moment she replaced the vial in 
her pocket and the cork in the botile, and with 
an expression of satisfaction on her features 
glided from the room, 

As she passed out of the door her dress 
brushed against the butler, who was about to 
enter, all unconscious of the act which had 
been effeoted in his brief absence from the 
apartment. 

Not long after dinner was announced, and 
the Countess re-entered the dining-room, iean- 
ing on the Earl's arm, and followed by Lady 
Geraldine and Mrs. Tomlins, 

They madea very pleasant family party as 
they sat down at the table. 

The Countess was in very good-humonr, as 
was the Earl, and Geraldine exerted herself 
to please her uncle’s bride, while Mrs. Tomlins, 
as usual, acted the part of faithfal echo to her 
young patroness and friend. 

After dinner the ladies returned to the 
drawing-room, leaving the Earl to enjoy his 
wine and cigars in solitude, and the Countess 
engaged Mrs. Tomlins in conversation. 

Lady Geraldine endeavoured to bear her 
share in it, but she began to feel strangely 
tired and drowsy, aud soon retreated to.one of 
the deep window- seats, letting the curtains fall 
in front of her, entirely concealing her. 

Justina observed this movement, and 
aliowed the conversation to flag. Soon after 
the Earl came up, and Mrs, Tomlins then 
remarked,— 

‘‘ [beg your ladyship's pardon, but I did not 
observe Lady Geraldine’s withdrawal. I will 
join her, if you please,” 

The Countess bowed, and Mrs, Tomlins lefé 
the room. 

The Italian then arose, proceeding to the 
window-seat, where she fonnd the maiden 
quietly. sleeping. 

Patsing up her finger she beckoned the 
Earl,to her side. 

‘Blow still she is! whispered his lordship, 
gazing at.the quiet face of the sleeper. *‘ You 
are sure, Justina, that you gave her the right 
drug? Oh, what if she shonld never 
awaken | "’ 

*‘ Nonsense, Egbert. How could I mistake ? 
The bottles are ail labeled. Her sleep will last 
bué a couple of hours. I will give yowher ring, 
and you had bester hasten toa jeweller’s, The 
shops close so early nowadays that you had 
better hasten.” 

Sie quietly withdrew the hetrothal-ring 
from Geraldine’s finger, and handed it to his 
lordship, He took it, and immediately de- 
parted on.his errand. 

Justina then-dropped the curtains upon the 
sleeping form, and took up a book, in which 
she endeayoured. to interest herself. 

Her oecupation-was:socn.interrupted, by the 
return of Mrs. Tomlins, who looked uneasy 
and anxious. 

‘* Has your lordship seen-anything more of 
Lady Gersidins ?”’ she asked. ‘She is not 
in her boudoir, nor, indeed, in any of -her 
rooms,” 

‘* Possibly she is. in. the conservatory or the 
library,’ answered the Countess, carelessly. 

‘‘Ah, yes. I wonder I didn’t think of 
that,’’ deolared Mrs. Tomlins. ‘ The reason 
of my anxiety, your ladyship, is that Lady 
Geraldine has mot been herself lately—not 
tince our last visit to Rock Land. She has 
esemed 60 strangely happy, and to-day she has 
smaried at every, Knook,as¢hough she expected 
seme particular person 40 call apon her.” 

‘Perhaps she is in love?" suggested. the 
Italian. 

“ Perhaps, your ladyship,”’ was the response. 
“Lady Geraldine never permits any con- 


versation on that subject between us—never 





talks of her lovers nor the offers of marriage 
she has received—so that I expect to know 
nothing of her love affairs until I, with the 
rest of the world, hear an announcement of 
her sree ement,’’ 

“She must be a very singular young lady, 
remarked the Countess, ‘not to boast of her 
conquests,” 

“Lady Geraldine is no coquette, your 
ladyship,” responded Mrs. Tomlins, ‘I 
think it gives her real pain to refuse any one, 
and she has great delicacy of feeling. 1 neves 
heard her say that she had ever refused an 
offer. I believe she considers the subject of 
love too sacred for ordinary discussion.” 

As the Countess expressed some interest in 
the dieseotion of the maiden's obaracteristics, 
Mrs. Tomlins proceeded to praise Geraldine 
with a heartiness of manner that showed how 
sincerely she loved and respected her. 

The conversation was finally interrupted 
by the retarn of the Earl, and Mrs. Tomlins 
seized the opportunity of retiring to her own 
chamber. 

‘‘Well, Egbert?” sald Justina, inquiringly, 
when they found themselves alone. 

“ Has Geraldine awakened'yet?"’ 

The Countess glanced behind the curtains 
and answered in the negative. 

‘You are snre the drug won’s hurt her?” 

‘* Yes, yes!" declared the Italian, im- 
patiently. ‘Did you finda shop open? Did 
you match the ring?” 

“ Very easily indeed. Put it on her finger, 
— tell you my oom * 

e ring was replaced upon the sleeper’s 
finger, and the Earl continued,— 

“I¢ is simply a very heavy but ordinary 
ring, Justina, and I had not ‘the slightest 
difficulty in matching it. I had the inscrip- 
tion insidethe ring accdrately copied, and: wm 
to have a similar ring at-an early hour: to- 
morrow morzing!” 

‘* Very good!” commented Justina, with a 
delightedsmile. ‘ We will send the ring back 
to-morrow, with a note, if necessary!” 

The Earl assented, and looked upon the-face 
of his still-sleeping niece with a ‘triumphant 
expression. 

As if that baleful glance had»power tomrouse 
her even in her enforced slambers,'the maiden 


stirred uneasily. 

“Come away, Egbert!” whispered the 
Countess. “She is going to.awaken. The 
power of the drug ia over.” 

The Earl obeyed her, and they seated them. 
selves upon a distant sofa, and began to con- 
verse about the household, and the changes in 
its management which the Countess proposed 
to make, 

The curtains scon again stirred, and they 
heard a low exclamation of surprize from the 
window, 

Lady Geraldine then came forth from 
her concealment, and after making some 
apologies for her singular sleepiness, withdrew 
to her own apartments. 

‘'So far, our plans have prospered,” said 
Jaatina, after the maiden’s departure. ‘Mr, 
Loraine will send Geraldine a note, of course, 
which will arrive in the morning. We will 
intercept the note, and cend it back with the 
ting! He has pride—I conld read it in his 
face—and he will probably leave town in dis- 
gust-at her supposed ccquetry. And then-we 
must work up her woman's pride to cause her 
toaccept Rosenbury. This ia a delightfal in. 
trigue to me, Egbert, but very easy—very easy 
indeed to accomplish | ”’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Who never doubted never half believed, 
Where doubt there truth is—’tis her shadow, 
—Bailey. 
Upon returning to bis chambers Walter's 
first movement was to write a long letter to 
his betrothed, again announcing his return 
and detailing the facts of his recent visit to 
her. Although believing that shehad received 





hig previous letter, he did not doubt in th, 
——~ her for taking os Sombenpiiee i. 
\ t-] t 
their interview for a drive with bis riya) 
Lord Rosenbury, and his leteer breathed only 
the purest faith and devotion. It is-true tha; 
Waiter failed to perceive any just reason {o; 
Geraldine’s conduct, but he betieved that i; 
was susceptible of a very simple explanation, 
With his high ideas, however, he regolyeg 
never to ask any explanation, leat it might 
seem that one was necessary to clear up his 
doubis of ‘her truth. 

The insinuations of the Countess were re. 
membered, but had entirely failed in their 
object—the lover smiling'as he recalled them 
at the very idea that Lady Geraldine could 
prove fickle and changeable. 

The letter, a tender and impassioned pro. 
duction, was at length finished, and Walter 
posted it himeelf, then returning home to 
spend the evening in reading and thought. 

Could he have foreseen the fate to which 
hia letter-was doomed he would harily have 
felé so happy and peaceful. 

It was delivered the next morning ut Moni. 
ford House, was carried up to the Countess, 
whoopened and read it, smiled ard sighed 
alternately at the tenderness lavished upon 
Geraldine, and then consigned it to her pooket, 

Walter remained in his studio the whole of 
the following day in expectation of a summon: 
from his betrothed, but the hours wore sway, 
and still none came. He himseit 
with mental inquiries as to her strange silence, 
and more than once his mind involuntarily 
recurred to the words of the Countess, but 
only to indignantly reject their menning. 

His brush seemed to have suddenly lost 
its charms for him, his books seemed to con- 
tain a medley of words without sense, and 
every occupation pailed upon him. 

He had several calls from fashionable 
friends, who liked to keep up his:acqnaintance 
because he was @ rising artist, and because he 
had been such a favourite with the late Lord 
Rogenbury; as well as with her ladyship ; but 
they finally departed, leaving him alone with 
his sad thoughts. 

Late in the afterncon, just as he wa 
meditating a oall at the Earl of Montford’s 
residence, the familiar knock of: the.postman 
was heard, and Parkin brought up to hia 
master a tiny packet and « letter. 

Both were addressed, apparenily, in Geral- 
dine handwriting. 

Walter instantly recognised the: delicate 
characters, for he had frequently. seen notes 
written to Lady Rosenbary, and had himself 
been the recipient of one or two business 
letters from her in regard to the portrait he 
had painted for her. 

With a violently.throbbing heart he locked 
his door, and sat down to peruse thé letter. 

Hia fingers trembled so shat he could hardly 
tear open the dainty envelope, so he laid it 
upon his ,and begun an examination of 
the little packet. 

Iteppeared to.contain a small square box, 
and Walter decided to open it before reading 
the accompanying letter. 

He opened it and beheld hia ring—the 
betrothal ring he had placed upon the finger 
of Geraldine! 4 

At least, the young artist. believed it to be 
the same—the cheat beiag —and with 
& hollow groan he let it falifrom his-hands to 
the floor. i 

“I¢ was true, then,” he thoughs, despair- 
ingly. ‘Geraldine had tired of him—had 
awakened to a realisation of the great differ- 
ence between their social positions—bad 
decided to rebnke with : proper spirit his pre- 
sumption |” 

‘Phe anguish which Walter now endured was 
far greater than he bad: suffered after the late 
inopportune visit of Celte Loraine to bit 
studio, when Geraldine and Lady Rosenbary 
"ye he ceed meting. nt, 2 

m he » a 
appointment. Nowhe had been led to hope. 
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had made glorious plans for the future, had 
tasted the cup of bliss, and his reverses were 
all the more bitter. ' 

Ag goon a8 he could domthand his thoughts 
sufficiently he picked up the ring and snur- 
veyed it attentively. 

How mocking looked the ixectiption within 
that tiny cifole ! 

He conld not bear to look upon it, 80 he 
fiang it Cown again, and turned his attention 
to the letter. 

I¢ was sealed with Geraldine’s initials aud 
her orést, bat giving only a glance at the seals 
he broke open the letter and read it, 

Is was brief, but full of starting mean- 


ing. 

It began by stating that the accompanying 
packet would declare the writer's wishes more 
fally than any letter could do, but that she de- 
sired to put an end to the pleasant little flir- 
tation that had beguiled the monotony of Rook 
Land, and begged that Mr Loraine would not 
call upon her for the present, as explanations 
were always disagreeable. It stated that since 
the writer's return to brilliant socicty she had 
realised how impossible it would ba for her to 
sacrifice herself to a struggling artist, and how 
necessary to her happiness were the adulations 
ofthe gay world. It concladed by bsgging him 
not to despise her for what he might desm her 
weakness, and with a hope that years hence, 
when both were suitably married, they might 
| and smile over the little epidode at Rook 
Land. 

To this precious document was appended 
the name of Geraldine Summers: 

Walter read it again and again, His “gaze 
lingering over the delicate characters that ex- 
pressed such terrible meaning, and at length 
he discerned & posictipt to the effect that the 
writer had accepted Lord Rosenbury, and 
earnestly begged Walter not to interfere with 
her plans. 

A bitter smile carved the artist's lips, and it 
was succeeded by more bitter tearg. 

As soon ashe felt capable of reasoning he 
thought over the matter, but he could derive 
no hope from his reflections. 

Perhaps Geraldine had been subjected to 
strong argument from ker unole, and was but 
obeying him, Perhaps—but many reasons 
presented themselves why a lord—an honoured 
aud wealthy peer-—should be preferred to a 
“struggling artiat.”” 

“T will go and see her!” he finally ejaou- 

lated, springing to hia feet. ‘I wil] hear from 
her own lipe my dismissal! Until she tells 
me with her own voice the ‘little episode’ at 
Rock Land was on her side only @ flirtation I 
will not believe it! ” 
_ He caught up his hat, and was about start- 
ing from the room, when he realised that his 
dressing-gown was scarcely a suitable garment 
for the atreets, and with feverish haste he 
proceeded to- make hia tollet. 

The evening had long since come on, the 
shadows baing unheeded by the artist in his 
deep gtief, bat the glare from the street. lamps 
gave & dim light to the studio, and Walter 
mechanically lighted the gas. 

His toilet was at length completed, and after 
telling his anxious valet that he should retarn 
carly Walter hastened into the dtreet. 

He had put the ring and leiter iato hia 
pocket, determined to retarn them and Geral- 
dine's promise tegether. 

_The latter had been arifally planned to make 
bim despise his betvothed, but such a 
fentimend could not find room in the breast 
_ cherished such a passidnate dévotion for 


Al the while he had felt, as he had said, that 
is happiness Was foo great, that it was very 
Singular that Geraldine should stoop from her 
high station to love him, the son of a humble 
and illiterate gardener, and that feéling now 
Prevented His having aiiy ddubi as to the 
authenticity of the letter. 
Besides, who could have known of the com- 
Pact with regard to the ring? 
He soon arrived at Montford Honte, and 
ed to see Lady Géraldine, ‘The foot- 





man, whohad received his orders, ushered him 
into the drawing-room, into the presence of 
the Conniers. 

After sending the letter and ring, the Italian 
had learned that Walter might demand a verbal 
explanation, and decided to spend the evening 
at home in order to meet him. 

The artist gréeted Ker politely, and asked for 
Lady Géraldine. 

‘“« She is gone out,” was the reply, given with 
feigned hesitation, and with a look of pretended 


ity. 

Walter asked where. 

To the theatre—to Drury Lane, with Lord 
Lesenbury?'’ responded the . Countess. 
‘Geraldine had a particular desire to see 
Milton’s Comus acted, and his lordship was 
delighted, of course, to esoort her. Lady 
Rosenbury accompanied them,” 

Walter bowed, and unheeding the urgent 
invitation to remain departed abrup‘ly. 

With his brain in a tumult, and his heart 
throbing more violently than ever, Walter 
hastened to the theatre, and endeavoured to 
gain admittance. 

He found that the stalls were all taken, and 
that the only civoice left him was a box or a 
seat in the pit, 

He chose the latter, as affording him a 
better opportunity of observing his betrothed, 
end made his way to the pit, finding a seat 
upon the extremity of one of the marrow and 
} ~ arcemeea aie benches, quite near the 

oor, 

From this-position he obtained a complete 
view of the box taken by Lord Rosenbary and 
its oconpants. 

Lady Rosenbury and Geraldine occupied 
the foreground, and never had either looked 
more beautiful to the young artist. 

The former was dressed in a mauve moire, 
with her round, fair shoulders covered by s 
berthe of filmy lace, and her sweet and beauti- 
fal face beamed with its usual sunnicess. 

Lady Geraldine was also dressed very 
richly and becomingly, in a style that befitted 
her youth and beauty, and there was « mile 
upon her lips and a light in her eyes that 
seemed to mock the anguish of her lover, 

Lord Rosenbury, whe sat a little bebind, vet 
between his two lovely charges, had been exy- 
ing something that had made them both amile, 
and for the first time in his lite Walter felt a 
pang of jealousy. 

Bat he soon noticed that the smile quickly 
fled from Getaldine’s face, ahd that a shadow 
succeedéd it—a shadow to faint aa to be per- 
ceptible only tohimself, He noticed, tvo, that 
a sadticss sucdeeded the light in her eyes, and 
that her sftitude expressed a pstience, as 
though she were waiting for something. 

He read it rightly. 

All day Geraldine had looked for him with 
girlish eargerners, endéavodring to repress her 
anxiety, yet continually wondering why he did 
= come to see her, or vrite her at least one 
ine. 

Bhe had received a note from Lady Roven- 
bury in the morning, inviting her to go with 
her to Drury Lane; and anxious to escape her 
own thonghis and feare, she had accepted the 
invitation. 

Lady Rosenbury had called at an early hour 
for her, accompanied by Lord Rosenbary, and 
while the latter vislted the Earl, the maiden 
had communi¢ated her betrothal to her best 
and truest friend. 

Nothing could exceed her ladyship's joy on 
discovering that her favourite, Walter Loraine, 
had been blessed with the frnition of his hopes, 
and wae réally engaged to be married to the 
lovely belle. Sie bestowed Her biessing upon 
the maiden with a motherly tenderness, and 
with téars of gratified feeling. 

Walter feasted his eyes upon the cotn- 
tenance of Lady Geraldine, watching every 
change in ber expréssion, socn becoming satis- 
fied that she realised as little of the play as he 
himeelf, and that he was not entirely happy 
and oontented, 

His heart swelled almost to bursting at this 





ace s-e ee 2 
thonght, and for relief he turned bis gaze upon 
the face of Lady Roseubary. 

How evweet and happy she looked ! 

The secret tie that bound her to Waiter 
made itself felt to the young artiat ot that 
moment ia an excess of tenderness and love, 

His glances soon reverted to Geral. 
dine, whoge #az8 was now wandering resi- 
legsly about the theatre, even resting upon tho 
occupants of the pit. 

It was, perhaps, the msgactism of the 
arbisé’s glances that drew her attention in the 
direction of hintselt; bad, whatever the cause, 
their gaze oon més. 

A gnick, glad smile suddenly beamed upon 
Geraidine’s features, and she inclined her 
head. 

Walter mechanically returned the bow. 

The maiden then turued to Lady Rovenbdury, 
and seamed to communicate the fact of 
Walter’s presence, for her ladyship glanced 
over the headu in the pis, singled oué ths polcen 
locks of the young arsist, and beckoned Kim to 
come to her box. 

Walter took advantage of the ficat change of 
g¢ene to accept the invitation, and made his 
way ont of the pit to Lady Rosenbury’s box 

Rosenbuty, with apparent good grace, mace 
room for him beside him, and the indies cach 
extended a hand to him, 

Walter stook hands with each, sesing 
neither of them, and then sank into a chair by 
Lady Rosenbury's aide. 

‘* How very pale you look, my dear Walier! ”’ 
said her ladysbip, with tender interect 
‘‘ Have you bsen ill since your’raturn 7" 

Walter replied in the negative. 

‘‘ How changed your voice is!” continued 
ber ladyship. “I am qnite alarmed, dear 
Walter.” 

“ I¢ is nothing, dear Lady Rosenbary,” said 
the young artist, conevious thut Geraldine waa 
looking at him. “ Piease don't speak of my 
appearance. I ehail be well in a day or two.” 

Lady Rosenbury was silenced on that point, 
but not convinced. 

Alihough seoretly alarmed at Walter's 
apparent illness she changed the subject, re- 
marking,— 

‘* You have been home two days from Rock 
Land, Walter, and haven't yot been fo see ma! 
Has the new love entirely destroyed theold 7?” 

“Never!” declared the artiss, with 
emphasis. “ Dear Lady Rosenbury, my best, 
trucat, only friend, I will come and see you to- 
morrow !”’ 

Lady Gerdidine had listened to the 
whole of this conversation, wondering why 
Walter did not speak to her, and if he were 
really very ill, She longed to clasp his hand, 
and inquire into the canse of his grief—if his 
illness were caused by grief—and console him, 
bat she was obliged to licten to the vapid re- 
marks of Rosenbury, or observe the equally 
uninteresting play. 

Ait length, with sudden revolation, she begged 
his lordship to exchange seats with her, 23 the 
glare of the lights was dietustefal to her. 
Rosenbury conold not refase to grunt the 
request, and rvtuctantiy yisiied his seus to her, 
Geraldine taking her piace iv the background 
and beside her lover. 

As Walter watched the movement his beart 
increased its beatings, and s flim seemed to 
gather over his vision, shutting ont her form, 
the lights, everything. 

“Are you til, Watier?” she asked, her 
sweet, tender voice arousing him. “ You 
make me very “uxious |” 

* Anxious?” repeated Walter. 

‘s Yea,” replied Geraldine, not knowing what 
to make of his locks and manner. ‘ Why 
haven't you been to see me yesterday or 
to-day?” 

As she spoke she slid her hand into hia for 
& eingle instant—a motion unobserved even by 
the jealous, watehfal Rosenbury. 

As she did so the gleam of her betrothal 
riog caught Walter's gaze. 

He stared at it in silent amszement. 

Geraldine repeated her question. 

“ My darling!" he whispered, in # tone that 
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‘was inandible to every one save herself, ‘‘Oh! 
i have been basely deceived! Forgive me for 
=e even 80 skilfalafalaehood! Look at 
skis!’ 

He drew from his packet the ring he had 
recently received and laid it in her hand. 

Her surprise on seeing it instantly convinced 
him that he had been duped by an enemy, 

** R-ad this!" he said, handing her the letter, 

She obeyed, reading it through. 

“Where did you get these?” she asked, 
when she had fisished,. 

“Taey came to meby post this afternoon, 
in response to a letter I sent you this morn- 
ing,’’ replied Walter. 

‘*Of course you did not for an instant 
‘velieve I wrote this silly and infamous letter?” 

‘Forgive me, darling,” whispered Walter. 
‘‘I doubted when I read the letter that you 
sent it, but the ring—I feared you had been 
anduced to return it?” : 

The maiden’s reproachfal look melted before 
his beaming countenance, and she said, — 

‘‘Ah, Walter, you believe it because you 
have too lowly and unjust an opinion of your- 
self. Having loved you once, how could I ever 
cease to love you? How could I ever lova 
another? I own the deception was managed 
very skilfally, and I do not blame you for 
Oelieving it. The attempt to separate us may 
not end here. Lest us promise, then, never to 
%elieve aught against each other, and never 
érust in appearances!” 

Walter readily promised. 

Lady Rosenbary, glancing around at the 
oxes, was astonished at beholding the change 
tbat had taken place in the artist's appear- 
anoce—he now looked so well and so happy. 

The lovers endeavoured to pay attention to 
she play, and even Rosenbury could see no- 
thing loverlike in their manner; nevertheless, 
meither heard a word that was uttered upon 
the siage. 

At the conclusion of Comus the party pre. 
@ared to take their departure, and as Walser 
cicaked his betrothed she appointed an hour 
apon the following day when he should call 
apon her. 

‘*T want to know all about this ring and note, 
Walter,” she whispered. “I must discover 
who is so active in separating us. I have 
euspicions, of course. We will discuss the 
matter to-morrow!” 

At this jancture Lady Rosenbary ap. 
proached them, and said,— 

**Accept my congratulations my dear 
Walter. Don’s forget to call upon me to- 
encrrow!"’ 

_ Walter pressed her ladyship’s hand, and 
Rosenbary, consumed with envy and jealousy, 
would have given half his ill-acquired fortune 
for the privilege of insulting him on the spot. 
Bat he was obliged to mask his real teelings, 
and feign a friendship he could not feel. He 
was not only jealous of the artist's favour in 
Geraldine’s sight, but enraged to behold him 
on such friendly terms with Lady R senbury. 

Every hand-pressure they exchanged, every 
glance of motherly tenderness from her lady. 
ship to Walter, every look of adoring affection 
—such ag might be given a guardian angel— 
from Walter to her ladyebip seemed to menace 
is false position as Lord Rosenbary. 

He inwardly resolved that his present state 
of suspense should secon be terminated, and 
ded the way to the waiting carriage, 

Walter followed with the ladies, condaoted 
éhem to the vehicle, and with a warm hand. 
clasp from each—his unknown mother and be. 
trothed bride—saw them depart, in charge of 
ii .senbury, and then turned his steps towards 
his chambers, his heart swelling with his new- 
found happiness and joy, 


—_—— 


OHAPTER XXVII. 
When lovers meet in alverse hour 
‘Tis like a sun glimpse through a shower, 
A watery ray an instant seen 





hen darkly closing clouds between.--- Rukaby | 


Tue next day after the meeting at the | 


theatre, Walter Loraine proceeded, at the 
hour fappointed by Lady Geraldine, to the 
residence of the Earl of Montford. To the 
bliss of finding that his betrothed had re- 
mained true to him, and that her love for 
him had in it no element of change, had suc- 
ceeded stern and grave reflections in regard to 
the deception that had been practised upon 
him in connection with the ring. He realised 
that he had a powerful enemy at work to pre- 
vent hia marriage with his betrothed, and it 
did not take much reasoning to convince him- 
self that this unscrupulous and unprincipled, 
he found it difficult to believe, and yet his 
enemy could be no other. He had never par- 
ticularly liked nor admired Lord Montford, 
deeming him haughty and purse proud, bat 
he had always desmed him a man of honour 
and a gentleman in his nature, until the pre- 
sent revelation. 

Having decided that the Earl was his enemy, 
Walter speedily suspected that his lordship 
had in the Countess an able and active as- 
sistant in his designs. Is was her ladyship 
who had told him that Geraldine had received 
his letter, and he began to suspect that this 
statement was false, and that both his letters 
had been intercepted. He resolved to speedily 
know the trathin regard to them. 

If, as he feared, the Countess abetted the 
designs of the Earl, her guardianship and 
home were unfit for the maiden, as well as 
unsafe ; and Walter began to think seriously 
of urging Geraldine to a speedy marriage — 
with or without her guardian's consent. 

It seemed to him that his betrothed was 
like a lamb in a den of lions, and he longed to 
take her away to a quiet home of their own, 
where, as her husband, he could shield her 
from every ill. 

Busy with these thoughts, he looked very 
grave as he ascended the marble steps of the 
Montford mansion and raised the massive 
knocker. 

The door was immediately opened by the 
liveried footman. 

“TI wish to see Lady Geraldine Sammers,” 
said Walter, extending his card to be carried 
to her. 

“She is engaged!" replied the footman, in 
an insolent tone. 

*‘What do you mean, fellow?’ said the 
artist, haughtily, ‘I call by sappoint- 
ment——” 

‘‘Can't help that, Mr. Loraine, Oar orders 
are not to admit you, now or at any time!” 

Walter put out his hand as if to thrast the 
lacquey aside and advance to the drawing- 
room, bat the fellow continued,— 

* You had batter go, sir, quistly. You won't 
like to be put out by force, but I have orders 
to put you out if you attempt to enter. There's 
people in the drawing-room as you may not 
like to see you——_"” 

Walter turned abruptly on his heel and 
depsried. 

As the door closed behind him with & crash 
Geraldine glanced from the bow-window of 
of her boudoir, securely sheltered behind the 
Persian bliads, andi saw his form rapidly 
passing down the street. 

‘‘He must have been here jast now,” she 
thought. ‘Can it be that he has been refased 
admittance?” 

Fired by the thought, she sprang up and 
hastened to the library. 

As she expected, her uncle was there with 
his wife. 

“Unole,” she said, “‘has Mr. Loraine been 
here just now?” 

‘* Well, yes, Geraldine, I believe so,”’ replied 
the Earl, languidly, sipping a glass of iced 
sherbet, the heat being great. 

‘‘Bat why has he gone?” demanded the 
maiden. ‘I made an appointment with him 
at three." 

“He is not a proper associate for you, my 
dear child,” responded the Earl, ‘‘ and I have 
forbidden him the house!" 

‘‘ Forbidden him the house!” ejaculated 
Geraldine. ‘ What do you mean, uncle? Do 
you mean to restrict my list of visitors? What 





| 
right have you to forbid Mr, Loraine my 
presence ? ” . 

‘The right of your guardian, my dear," 
said his lordship, quietly. ‘I cannot allow 
you to receive such an improper person in my 
house. This Loraine is simply a fortune. 
hunter, and I am bat doing my duty in for. 
bidding him access to your presence?" 

‘‘He is no fortane-hunter, anole,” declared 
the maiden, with spirit and resolution. “ He 
is my betrothed husband, and has a right to 
gee me ! ” 

“Don't get in a passion, my dear Garal. 
dine,’ said the Earl, in a most tantalising 
tone. ‘ The weather ig so very warm, although 
it’s only early May, Won't you have a glaag 
of sherbet, as your aunt and I are doing?” 

Geraldine made no reply to the invitation, 
but said,— 

“Is is true that your lordship is my 
guardian, bat that fact gives you no right to 
interfere with my choice of a husband. My 
father, in his will, constituted you simply the 
guardian of my person until my marriage or 
majority, but he gave you no control over my 
liberty, and no right to force me into a mar. 
riage that is repulsive to me. To prevent all 
migunderstandings between us, allow me to 
say that I shall keep my betrothal vows to Mr, 
Loraine!” 

‘© I¢ seems to me that, for an English lady 
of high birth, Lady Geraldine Summers ia 
rather bold in the expression of her opinions,” 
said the Countess, with a barely perceptibie 
sneer. “I always thought that English 
maidens were so delicate and modest, I 
hardly expected to find one so eager to pursue 
her own headstrong way that she would insult 
her guardian—her own uncle too!” 

Geraldine blashed with vexation, and the 
Earl remarked,— 

“I hardly expected to see my niece—the 
gay and courted belle—so deeply in love with 
a low painter that her pride could overlook his 
coldness. Allow me to prove to you, Geral- 
dine, that your Adonis is only a fortune 
hunter. He proposed to you at Rook Land, 
but I met you on the shore, discovered the 
fact of your engagement, and threatened him, 
& The effect of my words was that he 
feared I could keep from him your fortune. 
Since then, you haven's heard a word from 
him. He neglects you, He came to-day to 
see you—you say by appointment. The sp- 
pointment, I suppose, was made at Rook 
Land?” 

** On the contrary,” said Geraldine, ‘' it was 
made last evening. I had the pleasure of an 
interview with Mr. Loraine at the theatre, and 
an opportunity of explaining that the ring he 
received yesterday was not the one he gave 
me, and that tha letter he received at the came 
time, signed with my name, was a base 
forgery.”’ 

The Earl trembled with anger and dismay 
on hearing this remark, and his glass 
sherbet, which he had just replenished, waa 
partly spilled upon the carpet. 

The Countess coloured with chagrin at ibe 
failure of her plans. She had given Walter 4 
knowledge of Geraldine’s whereabouts the 
previous evening, expecting that he would go 
to the theatre, see her in Rosenbury’s com- 
pany, believe the letter, and forsake his 
betrothed and his country without delay. 

Geraldine was not long in remarking the 
emotion of her relatives at her commaunica- 
tion, and continued,— 

* Of courae, I can judge to whom I am 
indebted for this interest in my welfare; bat 
I am willing to overlook it on consideration 
of a different course towards me in future. 

“ You will never receive that Loraine in my 
house!" de the Earl, emphatically. 
‘* Ag to your insinuations in regard to the ring 
and letter, I do not understand them. As 
your guardian, I shall be upheld by society 12 
refusing him my house!” 

“Then I shall see him elsewhere,” was the 
undaunted reply. I am willing, even anxious, 
uncle, to obtain your consent to my marriage, 
but I shall never sacrifice my happiness, and 
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Mr Loraine, from a mistaken sense 0 
joy j I will wait s reasonable period in the 
hope of gaining your 8 proval, and then, with 
it or without it, I shall marry ! " 

‘We'll see about that!” said the Earl. 
“You are not of age yet, my lady, and the law 
may give me more power over you that you 
imagine !”’ 

’ Geraldine replied only by a smile, and swept 
from the apartment. — 

Anger and indignation struggled for the 
mastery in her gentle breast as she regained 
her room. 

That her lover should have been refused 
admission to the house, perhaps even with 
disrespect by the lacquey, filled her soul with 
emotions to which she had hitherto been a 
stranger. 

She flang herself upon the couch, giving way 
to a burst of tears, which relieved her aching 
prain, and then she arose, wrote a brief note 
of explanation to Walter, and attired herself 
for a walk, 

She would not order the carriage lest the 
Earl, in his present state of excitement, 
should countermand her order. She resolved 
to drop her letter in the nearest letter-box, 
and then hasten to Lady Rosenbury for 
counsel and consolation. 

Her simple street toilet was soon completed. 
A lace shawl draped her slender figure, and her 
pale face was concealed by a veil, and with 
the letter in her pocket she descended the 
stairs. 

In the corridor below she was met by the 


Earl. 

“I thought you intended going out ?” he said, 
grimly. ‘Perhaps you are going to your 
lover's studio?" 

Geraldine flushed, answering,— 

“I have not lost my delicacy, uncle, if you 
bave. Iam going to see Lady Rosenbary.”’ 

“Ah, very well,’’ responded the Earl, 
moving from her path. ‘‘Iam glad to hear 
that. It is true, I suppose, that Lady Rosen. 
bury likes Walter Loraine? But she cannot 
prefer him to her son, let Rosenbury say 
what he will. “And Rosenbary is at home to- 
day, I believe. Go on, child, but do not go 
without attendance.” ; 

“T prefer going alone,” replied the maiden. 
- need no attendant, the distance being 

ort.” 

She bowed formally, and left the house. 

Meanwhile, the indignant artist had wended 
his way to the Rosenbury mansion, where he 
found Lady Rosenbury awaiting his arrival. 

“Ah, Walter!” she said, rising to welcome 
him, ‘I thought you had completely forgotten 
me. You have been home two whole days, at 
least, and yet have not come to see me until 
now!” 

“T have not been in a mood to intrude upon 
you, dear Lady Rosenbury,” replied Walter. 
“ I have been anxious and troubled,” 

“Bat you used always to come to me in 
your boyish troubles, my dear Walter, as if I 
had been your own mother. Bat what can 
trouble or annoy you now? I supposed that 
you and Geraldine were the most blissfal of 
mortals, Come and sitdown by me, Walter, 
and tell me all about it. Do your troubles 
spring from a want of the root of all evil?” 
If so, you know well that my purse is at your 
service. You will only be drawing upon your 
own future stores, my dear boy, in taking from 
my purse!”’ 

Walter pressed her ladyship’s hand to his 
lips, and said,— 

.‘ITam not worthy of ro much love and 
kindneas——" 
_ “You must let me be the jadge of that,” 
luterupted her ladyship with a bright smile. 
“So the trouble springs from a want of 
movey? And you suffered two whole days of 
avxiety to pass without coming to me—your 
adopted mother ?” 

She said the last sentence reproachfally. 

Again Walter pressed her hand to his lips, 
and he answered,— 

“T have not needed money, dear Lady 
Rosenbary, If I had I should not bave 





hesitated to come to you. My trouble was 
about Lady Geraldine.” 

‘* What, not a love-quarrel, Walier?”’ 

‘*No, your ladyehip. I will explain to you 
the whole « ffair,’ 

He proceeded to do so, detailing the remarks 
he had made when giving the ring to Geral. 
dine on the rocky coast by the sea, and 
relating the events of the preceding day. 

** And that was the cauce of your palenoes, 
Walter, last evening!’ said her ladyship 
‘‘ No wonder you looked ili. The affair looks 
plain to me. Doubtleas the Earl listened 
behind the rccks and heard you tell Geraldine 
that she had only to send back the ring to be 
freed from her engagement. He had a ring 
made, the fac-smile of Geraldine’s, though 
how he obtained hers isa mystery. Perhaps 
Geraldine might enlighten us on that point. 
You mast be guarded against any attempts at 
estrangement in the fatare.” 

*‘And your ladyship really approves of oar 
engagement?” asked Walter. ‘‘ I have feared 
once or twice that you might deem me pre- 
sumptuous in aspiring to the hand of an Eari's 
daughter.” 

‘You are worthy of her!” declared Lady 
Rosenbury, with some emotion. ‘: You are 
fitted for each other, and will be very happy 
together. How Lord Rosenbury used to love 
you! Somehow, he and Raymond never got 
on together, any more than I get on with Ray- 
mond now.”’ 

The door of the boudoir opened abruptly, 
and Rosenbury entered, He passed just 
within the door, surveying the group, with a 
countenance convuleed with balefal passions, 

The sharpest pang that rent his heart, as 
he stood there glaring upon them, was caused 
by his knowledge of the holy but unsuspecied 
relation existing between them—the know. 
ledge that they were mother and son. 

Had he but been the rightfal heir, and 
Walter Loraine only the son of the gardener, 
Roserbury would not then have cared how 
much affection her ladyship bestowed vpon 
the artist. But as the case stood, every 
affectionate word that was uttered by one of 
them to the other seemed to threaten the 
discovery of their rightfal relationship. 

For several moments he stared at them, 
unable to control his rage sufficiently to speak ; 
but at length he said, in a sneering tone,— 

‘I beg pardon for intruding upon auch a 
delightful scene. I had supposed that Mr. 
Loraine was devoted to Lady Geraldine 
Sommers—high as she is above his reach; 
but I had y no idea that he had become 
the lover of the immaculate Lady Rosen- 
bury.”’ 

Walter sprang to his feet, quivering with 
indignation, while Lady Rozenbary, over- 
whelmed with astonishment, silently trembled 
at the dastardly insult, 

‘Lord Rosenbury,” exclaimed Walter, 
‘how dare you inealt her ladyship in this 
manner? Remember she is your mother,” 

Rosenbury sneered, 

‘* What do you mean, Raymond ?”’ said her 
ladyship, finding her voice. ‘‘I cannot 
imsgine why you should act in this unfilial 
manner.” 

Her ladyship could only look at her son in 
simple wonder, as she remarked,— 

‘Take care, Raymond. You are talking to 
your mother. Did I ever fail in my duty to 
you—in my care and love for you, that you s0 
cruelly insult me?” 

“Go, I say!” cried Rosenbury, advancing 
fiercely upon the young artist, who looked 
much less strong than himself. ‘I won't 
trouble the servants to put you ont. I'll do it 
myself!” 

Walter's eyes flashed, but he said, quietly, — 

“We will not fight, Lord Rosenbury—at 
least, not in her ladyship’s presence |" 

** 8it down, Walter,” she said, ‘‘ Raymond 
must be delirious. I do not see how he can so 
insult his own mother if he is in his right 


senses!" 
(To be continued.) 





A GREAT COST. 


Ee 
CHAPTER XXIll. 


‘‘T rexzu you I must see her, Fowler!" 

‘ My lady is never disturbed after nine, my 
lord. I daren't obey her orders,” 

© Oh! I'll take the rick and all the scolding, 
too. Dear old Fowler, don't be a beastly 
nuisance. I tell you it’s most important. & 
must see her ladyship at once. Besides, if it 
wasn’t 80 important as itis Grannie would 
always see me!” 

The tall, spare waiting woman, with her 
quiet, grave face smiled at this. No one coulda 
withstand Lord Castleton, 

‘I think you mostly get your own way, my 
lord,” she said. 

“T hope I shall this time, anyhow!” the 
young man muttered to himself. 

He threw his overcoat off, and gave it and 
his hat to Fowle. Urgent as was his business 
with his grandmother he did not permit him- 
self to lapse even now from the wonted cere- 
mony that always surrounded the Dowager 
Lady Castleton wherever she went. 

Fowler took the coat and hat 
farther protest. 

‘‘ There's no denying him,” she said to her- 
self, as she went downstairs. 

Lord Castleton stood for a moment ontsid> 
the closed door, and then knocked softly, anc 
called in his pleasant, cheery voice,— 

‘It's me, Grannie dear. May I venture tc 
come in? I want to speak to you rather 
particularly.” 

A silence of a moment's pause ensued, then 
he heard the clear, silvery voice—clear and 
musical yet despite its seventy odd years—- 
that he had assosiated all his life with good- 
ness and kindness. 

‘- This ig an unheard-of proceeding!" i+ 
said, and the young man thought he detected 
a sort of fear of eagerness init. ‘* Don’t you 
know, Bertie, I never see anyone once I am 
gone to my room?” 

‘' Bee me, dear, please,” was the reply giveo 
urgently, and Lord Castleton smiled to him- 
self as he caught the reply. 

‘* Come in, come in, and let me know what 
all this means.” 

Lord Castleton was not slow to avail him- 
self of the permission. 

‘* Dear Grannie,” he said, in his loving way 
and sincere apology written all over him, ‘' £ 
am awfally sorry to disturb, really awfully, 
bat I want to see you so badly.” 

“Well, I am here, Look at me,” the old 
lady answered, with a langh. 

She was well worth looking at as she sat in 
her chair by the table, and the light cf the 
reading-lamp fell on her. 

She was @& very small old lady, delicate and 
dainty, like a piece of Dresden chins, In her 
white flannel dressing-gown and old-fashioned 
lace-frilled cap round her beantifol old face, 
framing her dark eyes and soft, white hair, : 
she looked like some fairy godmother ont of 2. 
child's picture book, 

She was leaning back in her large, old- 
fashioned chintz covered chair, a book was 
open on the table beside her; but the young 
man was quick to see that the thoughts of the 
reader had been busy with memories whose 
sadness were now tinged with the roseate hne 
of hope, perhaps of joy. 

‘** Well, my lord!” the old lady said, lookirs 
up at him quaintly, and loving him if possibb» 
more than ever for his bonny, handsome facw, 
a@ true lexicon of his honest, noble hes:>. 
= bes and now what is this mighty enh-- 
ject?” 

Lord Castleton pansed only a momer», 
Then he flashed a little, 

“ Grannie, dear, I am afraid yeu will be > 
little surprised, perhaps shocked. It so incon- 
— but—there was nothirg else to do, 
an a 

“This is slightly vague, Bertie,’ Lady 
Castleton said, quietly. 


without 
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The young man gave himself a sort of 
iesperate shake. 

‘*Yes—yes, Grannie, I know it is. Odaly 
don't yon see—I don’t want to upset you, 
and ——’’ 

“T never like surprises or troubles in homce. 
pathio doses, Bertie, dear."’ 

He glanced at the sweet old face, that was 
not qaite so serene and self reliant as usnal, 

‘* Grannie, dear,’ he said, suddenly, and yet 
hesitatingly, ‘‘she has come to you, I have 
hronght her to-night instead of to-morrow. 
She needs you to-night, av she may never need 

ou again.” 

Lady Castleton’s face grew very pale. 

‘‘You—yon are speaking of——” she 
stopped, ‘of Barbara—Aunt Margaret's little 
irl ’ 


The old lady's lips quivered. 

“We have yet to prove she ig—your Aunt 
Margaret’s child,” she said, quietly but 
swiftly. 

‘* See her for yourself, Grannie, dear. You 
will need no other witness but her face!” 
Lord Osastleton spoke eagerly, eloquently. 

His grandmother passed her Jaca handker- 
shief over her lips; her white, shrunken hand 
srembied a little, 

She was not young, and it was long since 
she had been called upon to bear any great 
emotion; bat the old courage and spirit was 

till in her heart, and in ® moment she was 
herself again. 

‘‘Heaven grant you may be right,” she 
aid, her voice hushed and qniet. ‘* Heaven 
grant it, Bertie, my dear!” Thenshe Icoked 
1p suddenly. ‘Bat yon must explain, You 
have brought her to-night at this late hour, 
What does Lady Bridgeworth think? Stay, 
you epoke of needing me, Is thera something 
wrong? Tell me all, my boy; you know I pre. 
fer frank dealing,”’ 

Lord Oastleton’s face had grown serious, and 
he epoke earnestly, 

* [ am afraid, Grannie, dear, that there is 
something wrong, something very wrong. I 
carcely know how to exolain the situation to 
you. I~—I was jast outside Lady Bridge- 
worth's honss abont half-an-hour ago—not 
jaite that, for we drove here direct—when I 
‘aw Barbara standingin the doorway. I had 

n her come out of the door quickiy, and at 
ices I thonght it was one of the maids, but as 

she began to walk away I—I knew at once it 
was Barbara. I never stopped to think, I jast 

ished up after her and spoke to ber, and then 
Teaw she was in some great trouble. She— 
ie was frightened at first, bat when ehe saw 
{ wag moe,” the boy's colour osme back into 
is face, ‘‘ she got better immediately, and she 
old me she waa in trouble—and—and was 
leaving Lady Bridgeworth’s house by her- 
gelf{” 

Lady Castleton was Jeaning forward in her 
ohair, her two slender bands holding on either 
side, her face heen and alive with a sort of 
anxions intensity 

‘* There must be some great reason for such 
on act,’ she said, distinctly and slowly. 

‘Oh! Grannie, dear,” the young man cried, 
jvickly, ‘there is some great—yreat reagon. 

something must have happesed since [I lets 
there this afsernoon. She was qaite well and 
happy then, she was looking so beautiful. 
Now,” his voice was not quite steady, “her 
face jast makes my heart ache. I did not ask 
any questions, bus I begged her tolet me help 
her. She said she conid not remain in that 
house, and was going to some woman she had 
known before; bus when I asked her if she 
were snre of finding this woman, and I saw 
ber lips qniver, I knew she was going on 
chanoe, and so [ determined, Grannie, darling 
-and, oh! please don’s say I have done wrong 
-to bring her here dirsct to your house, for I 
sm convinced—yes, absolutely convinced, 
dear—that she has every right to be here as 
rouch ag 1 have, and that you are the proper 
person to give her shelter and protection!” 

Lady Castleton sank back in her chair; she 
waa very white and very quiet. Her grandson 
felt a thrill of uneasiness as he looked a her. 











— 


‘*T have frightened you, darling Grannie. I 
am so sorry!” 

He came and knelt beside the chair, and she 
preesed her hand tenderly on his bright, ourly 
hair. 

“You have startled me a little, Bertie, 
dear,’’ she said, faintly, ‘‘ When one gets to 
my years, small thinge appear very great, and 
—and this is not a small thing, my dear!"’ 

‘Forgive me, Grannie, if I have done 
wrong! Perhaps I—I ought not to have 
acted as I have done, and yet——’’ 

Lady Casticton was silent a moment. 

‘* Youeay you asked no question or explana- 
tion? You know nothing of thia tronble 
—thia strange circumstance?" 

“T asked ne question, I know nothing!” 

There was another silence, and then Lady 
Castleton withdrew her caressing hand from 
her beloved boy’s head. 

“Go and bring her to me,” she said, in a 
voice, which, though faint and low, was yet 
firm and clear. 

Lord Castleton rose to his feet slowly. 

“Area you sure it will not make yon ill, 
dear?” 

She glanced up into his loving, anxious 
face and smiled at him, nodded her gracafal 
old head encouragingly. 

“Tf,” she said, slowly, ‘if we should be— 
as yon think Bertie, you will have made ms 
feel baxter than I have been for many and 


many aday. If not——” 
“If nov?” the young man repeated 
eagerly. 


“Tt not, dear — well, I am used to dis- 
appointment, and there will always ba the 
pleasant vhought thas we have done a cuarit- 
able acs. Yonr—yonr little Barbara shail 
find, I hops, a trae friend in me,” ° 

“How good you ara! How good!'’ The 
young man bent his head and pressed his lips 
toher hand, “There never was anyone 60 
good as you, Grannie, dear! "’ 

“An!” Lady Castleton said, her voice 
growing into ita old tone with the touch of 
quaintnese in it; “that is what we always 
say when we get what we want!”’ 

“ Grannie dear!'’ 

She pus out her hand suddenly. 

“TI will see this child, and I will do all I 
ean for her, whether she be my-—my poor 
Margares’s or not; bat in either case I must 
be, dealt with straightforwardly, aud if you 
have asked no questions, I must.’ 

** You will ba kind toa her?” The cry was 
involnatarily, then he stopped and coloured 
vividly. “Bat whatam I saying, as if you 
could be anything bus kind? Is was only 
because she is so unhappy, 80 very unhappy, 
Grannia, dear.” 

‘*Send her to mo,” Lady Castleton said 
gently. She smiled up into his face again ; 
but as he turned away eagerly aud lefts her 
she sighed. ‘‘My poor boy!” she said to 
herzelf wistfally; her old eyes had read his 
very heart of hearts. ‘‘My poor Bertie! Is 
your sorrow to come to you so soon?’’ and 
then she lay back in her chair with closed 
eyes and a strange, concentrated look on her 
white, worn face. 

None bat herself could have told what 
passed in her mind at the moment, what hope 


| and fear, what joy, what dread of disappoint- 


| agitation ! 


Ih was a little lifetime of mental 
Would Heaven hearken to her 
prayer, and give her back this living memory 


ment? 


, of that beloved one whom she had mourned 
| for in silence all these years? Was the end 





to ba giaddened by & joy as great ag it was 
unexpected ? 

The old heart beat with an eagerness, an 
anxiety she had never experienced for years. 
Tne boldness of character, the determination 
which had marked her career from the very 
first up to now, faltered, and seemed to fail 
her in this moment. She seemed to realise, 


| for the first time, that she was only a frail 


old woman, and that all her pride and self- 
reliant will, her strength, was growing more 
puny every day. Her hands trembled as she 
caught the sound of footsteps, and heard 





Bertie’s voice, speaking low, eagerly, en. 
couragingly, tenderly. 

‘* Whether she be my Margaret's child or 
not, my Bertie loves her. I must befriend 
her for his sake, and leave the rest to 
Heaven!” So thought Lady Castleton as she 
laid back, waiting with a keen hope, an eager. 
ness that was like a touch of her almosé for. 
gotten youth. Her eyes were closed ss the 
door was pushed open, and the two young 
people came into the room. 

Lord Castleton gave an anxious glance aj 
the white, worn face. He was half-reprosch. 
fal to himself for bringing so much excite. 
ment at co late an hour, and yet he could 
not have acted otherwise. His fingers closed 
round Barbara's small, cold hand in a tender, 
comforting fashion, and he drew her up to 
the chair where Lady Castleton rat, 

“Grannie!’' he said, hurriedly, ‘ Grannie, 
dear, thie ia Barbara!” 

Lady Castieton'’s face contracted for a mo. 
ment, then she opened her beantifal old eyes, 
There was soarcely an instant’s hesitation. 
Then there came a little ory, and the two 
worn hands were were stretched out quiver: 


ingly te the girl. 


‘‘ Margaret,” she ssid, and there was joy 
and pain in the voice, ‘My dear! my beloved 
Margaret!” 

Lord Castleton felis a mist risa suddenly 
over his eyes. His heart wae full of a an- 
preme gladness. It seemed to bim he stood 
for & moment on tha thresho!d of Heaven as 
he saw his grandmother fold her arms abont 
Barbara’s slender form, and draw it to her 


heart, 

There had been no hesitation—there had not 
been even one second’s donbt, The mother 
had recognised her dead child's faca in the 
living grandchild, 

Lady Castleton spoke first, Her emotion 
seemed to have gone, Her voice was aa brisk 
and clear as it was wont to be, 

‘*Oall Fowlex!” she said quietly, yet de- 
cisively. ‘‘ Do you hear me, Bertie? Call 
Fowler at once!” 

The yourg man’s handsome, freah-colonred 
face became pale as ashes. as he caught sighs 
of the girl foran instant. 

His grandmother's arms were still support- 
ing the clinging form, but he saw now what 
he had been too nervous to apprehend, that 
Barbara’s strength was utterly spent, The 
last excitement had been more than ashe could 
support. Her head lay heavily on her grand. 
mother’s breast. Her eyes were closed and 
her cheeks, brows, and lips were aa white a3 
the dainty gown against which they rested. 

He made some sors of exclamation, and 
Lady Castleton looked up at him sharply. 

“Call Fowler!’ she repeated. ‘* Don't 
stand there like a post. Oae would imagine 
you had never seen & young woman in a faint 
before!" 

Lord Castleton woke from the horribie 
stupor that-had fallen nponhim, He searcely 
comprehended what dread feeling it was that 
had fallen upon him, He turned and rushed 
wildly from the room, but at the door he 
paused sgain, and looked back, 

The old lady was preasing her lips to that 
pale, deathlike face, and her withered hand 
was gassing gently over the masses of red- 
brown hair that seemed to gleam ont like 
threads of gold in the lamp light. 

The young man turned away reverently. 

‘* My darling!’ he said, suddenly to him- 
self. ‘‘My darling! No longer a wait and 
stray. You have your proper home at last!” 

And then he called hurriedly for Fowler, 
who came quickly and quietly, putting away 
her spectacias, and obeying her lady's sam- 
mons as thongh it were an everyday ooour- 
renee to be called at this late hour of the nigh’ 
to attend a stramge young lady, who had suc- 
cumbed to a fainting fit. 

Excited, anxious, unstrang as he was, Lord 
Castleton could not help smiling at. the imper- 


turbable face and quiet matter-of-fact way ~ 


which this devoted Castleton servant accep! 
the situation. 
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“Ido believe if the houze were on fire all 
round Fowler would not condescend to ran or 
be in the least surprised,’’ he said to himself, 
as he watched her go into bis grandmother's 
voom, and shut the door on his eager eyes; 
‘and I am also quite sure that no fire would 
be so rude or unceremonious as to attempt to 
annoy her!” 

And then he sat down on a chair ia the 
paseage and-waited for further news. 


——— 


OHAPTER XXIV. 


JoszPaINE BripckwortH passed anything 
but » comfortable night. She returned 
her dinuer party nervous and bad-témpered. 
She saw at once from Finn’s manner that if 
Barbara had left the-house, as she wasfally 
prepared to find was the fact, the maid knew. 
neeing of thezmadter. laa 
» Bhe ismissed Finn sharply, looking 
into the fireweithiknit-brows, She hated her- 
self in thigamoment; she loathed and i 


herself, sawherself in her true colours, and. 


she shrank:from the sighs. 

The remembrance thai-she had leagued 
herself with Julian Lagselles in this most 
miserable wrong against the brother who had 
been so good to bim, the man whom she had 
told herself she loved, was an absolute agony 
to her, wes abhorrent to her. She felt as 
thongh semeone had dragged her from her 
proud position and trailed her in the mud. 

Taere-was a picture of Hamphrey on her 
mantelehelf. She-actually cowed and shrank 
beneath the.steady, frank gaze of the:pictured 
eyes, They seemed to.go:throngh and through 


her. 

She looked-an old; haggard woman as she 
sat there alone, the hands of her clock ticking 
past the hour of midnight. 

Had her knowledge of Barbara failed again? 
Was the girl really gone—or—and for an in- 
stan} her heart beat with an eagerness and 
hope that was surprising to herself—or was 
she still beneath her roof ? 

If so, the path might be made casy. It 
needed only a littie confession, not the true 
one, but some other that would serve the 
purpose, and—she would be saved from worse 
than she had done. She would stand again 
secure im her own eyes, She would wash 
herself free of Jalian and his smeoth,"easy 
treachery. 

Sho almost cursed Jalien, It seemed to 
her, in this moment.of communion with the 
situation, tkat.she wouid never have done 
what she bad done,but for him. He was the 
devil who, had Jed her on; and, after. all, 
though abe had .actad with him, it was his 
band who -had written the letter, his brain 
that had suggested it, 

Josephine rose and paced to and fro. The 
suspense, the uncertainty, were becoming un- 

earable. By now the ‘servants must be 
ssfely asleep, She must go and see for herself 
if Barbara were really close at hand, 

‘What a.coward I am!” she said to her- 
self, bitterly, between her teeth. ‘“ What a 
coward |” 

She must go cautionsly. Under ordinary 
circumstances it would not matter if she were 
seen going to Barbara’s room; indeed, it 
would be only the most natural thing, con- 
sidering the girl's suppositious headache. 

But Josephine, uneasy as she was, had still 
her wits abont her. She must not risk being 
seen in case—the girl was really gone! It 
would look so odd if, sébing the room empty 
and Miss Vereker nowhere to be found, she 
should make no disturbance or inquiry on the 
subject. No, coward or not, she must be 
cautious, above all things, 

It was close on one o’clock before she left 
her room and stole softly in the direction of 
Barbara's. 

She paused outside the door for one instant, 
her heart lond in her ears as almost 
to deafen her, then—boldly turned the handle, 
and entered the room, She felt faint and cold 





as she realised the fulfilment of her worldly 
knowledge. 

Barbara was indesd gone! A tiny jet of 
gas was burning in the old-fashioned bracket. 
The fire was dead in the grate. By the dim 
light Josephine could see the bed had never 
been touched. 

_ Bhe walked up to the gas and increased the 

light. She looked curiously about her with a 
atrange, mechanical curiosity. Her thoughts 
were swift and clear. She took in the whole 
situation as abe stood there. She almost 
meena 30 - - — her silent, hurried 
preparation for Ke. 

aie ayes turned to the table whore lay the 
trinkets Barbara had taken off. She looked 
about her. Nothing was gone but just what 
wonld be absolutely necessary, 

‘*She has taken nothing he gave—nothing!"’ 
the cold, pale woman said to herself. 

Her.remoree was keener, more acute, as she 
stood there and realised the proud spirit and 


courage of this girl. 

She had called herself proud, she had 
gloried in her iron will and prife many a 
time; but she saw heraelf as apigmy, as a 
mere nothing beside this girl's nature—this 
poor, puny thing,as she had oalled her so 
ct vet es fora moment, a 
great swept over Josephine Bridgeworth’s 
selfiak, worldly 


heart. 

What had become of the girl; where bad 
she gone! She was alone in the world, she 
had no friends, she bad no cue to whom she 
eonld turn in her distress, and the strests of 
Londen was a crue! refage to such a gitl aa 
Barbara. 

She shivered and grew colder. What had 
she done? She was frightened. If there 
should be an awful exposure, if Barbara were 
found dead on the morrow, and it waa traced 
to her that—she shuddered again. Then by 
& strong, an almost sepsrhuman effort, she 
put aside these thoughts. She turned down 
the gas and left the room, touching nothing, 
moving nothing. 

‘* There will ba some word in the morning,” 
she said to herself. ‘She will send me word 
of some sort. She has no cause for quarrelling 
with me, I do not expect news of her where- 
abouts, but she will les me know something! 
at ye, there will ba a letter in the morn- 
ing!” 

She said this to herself over and over again, 
yet she knew, while she eaid it, that she had 
no ground for supposing or expecting it. 
Barbara had gone utrerly and entirely. If she 
had intended to leave any word something 
would have been found either in her own 
room or in that silent deserted chamber that 
seemed to Lady Bridgeworth in her present 
agitated, nervous, condition to be like eome 
cold, quiet tomb. 

It was almoss morning before she flung 
herself on to her bed and sank into a heavy, 
Greanless sleep, and when she awoke the 
hour was late, and her maid ‘was in the room 
bearing her letters. 

In an instant Josephine’s wits were keenly 
alive. She was herself again, her cold, 
imperious self. She tossed the letters over. 
There was nothing in Barbara's writing nor 
in Mariel’s; but is would be scarcely possible 
to hear from Mariel till late in the day. 
Josephine’s fine brows met as she tore open a 
note from Julian Lascelles. 

It was brief, and to the point. 

“IT am waiting your instructions, also 
ropcrt ag to success or failure, of yesterday’s 
work.” 

She set her lips firmly; the weakness 
that had assailed her in the night was gone 
with the morning light; but the disgust for 
her collaborator was, if possible, greater than 
ever, She felt so absolutely humiliated that 
another human bsing, and such another, 
should have probed into her heart of hearts, 
have become linked with her most inward 
desires, have stripped aside her cold, prond 
bearing, and hecome master of the sitaation, 
langhing at her contemptuously, no doubt, 
for her folly and treachery. 


en 








———_____ | 

She crushed his note in hor hand saddenly, 
and almost registered a vow that from that 
moment she would hsve no more to say to 
Jalian ; but even in the mere though’ of this 
she checked herself. If Julian had fathomed 
her nature, she. was keen and clever enough 
to know him entirely, and she knew that he 
Was not &® man with whom she could play. 
He could not be cast off at a moment’s notice. 
She had leagued hereelf with him, and she 
must use all ker wits to sever herself from 
him without making him an enemy. She 
shivered involuntarily as she thought of 
Jalian Lasoslles as an enemy. The picture 
was note pleasant one, 

While abe was dressing Finn came in 
hurriedly 40 report Barbara’s strange absence. 
a Bridgeworth was quite prepared for 

is, 

‘‘What are you saying, Finn? Mias 
Versker not in her room? Well, she has 
gone down to bresktast most probably. You 
know you called me half-an-hour late this 
morning |” 

‘* The bed has not been slept in, my lady !”’ 
the maid said hurriedly, in a troubled fashion. 
Barbara, like Moriel, had a way of captivating 
every servant, and Finn was honestly disturbed 
and anxious. 

“Net slept in!” repasted Lady Bridge- 
worth, looking over her silver hand glasa with 
which she was surveying her bair. ‘' Whats 
do you mean?” 

Finn repeated the words. 

*' And I find Mias Vereker’s hat and coat is 


'-gone from the wardrobe; aud ’—Finn's eyes 


had a suspicions moisture in them—* and her 
little diamond heart and ring and bangle that 
she never takes off are all lying on the table. 
My lady, I’m afraid——” 

‘‘Of what are you afraid?” queried Lady 
Bridgeworth, coldly. ‘ Piease don’s inéalge 
in hysterics, Fion. I object to that sort of 
thing, as you know. Give me my dresaing- 
gown. I will go and see!" 

Bat before Josephine could proceed on®her 
search there came an interruption. It was in 
the shape of a note brought up to the bed- 
room—a note written in s fixe old-fashioned 
hand directed to ‘‘ Lady Bri‘geworth,” with 
‘Simmediate" in the left-hand corner, and 
looking important. 

Josephine knew the writing slightly, She 
had received one or two letters from Licy 
Castleton before. 

Her brows contrasted. Her woman's inini- 
tion warned her that in some way this letter 
was connected with the orisis of the momen}; 
but she was not, itis needless to say, preparad 
for the news it contained. 


‘*Drar Lavy BripecewortH,” it ran,— 

“JT ghonld ba exceedingly obliged it 
you would do. ms the favour to come and ses 
me as.aoon as possible, I wish to speak with 
you on & matter very important to me; bat, 
firatly, I musk ask your mind at reat regarding 
the whereabouts of my dear grandchild, Bar- 
bara Vereker, who, I find, lefs your house 
last night in a somewhat unconventional 
manner, 

‘“‘She ig here in my safe. keeping, having come 
direct fo me on leaving your home; and, as ib 
ig on her mind that she is causing you con- 
siderable pain and uneasiness, I hasten to let 
708 know without delay that the child is in 
safety. 

7 The other matier I have to deal with must 
be dealt with personally. 

‘‘Please forgive this, I fear, untimely, and 
certainly unceremonious call on your courtesy. 
The urgency of my need must be my excuse, 
and my age will, lam sure, plead for ms in 
that. I ask you to come to me instead of 
presenting myself at your house.” 


There were a few more old-fashionedly 
turned sentences, and the letter ended. 
Josephine stood looking down at it asin a 


dream. 
“My dear grandchild, Barbara Veraker,” 
she read over and over agaln with her brows 
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LaDY CASTLETON'S ABMS WERE SUPPOBTING THE CLINGING FOBM. BAaBBARA'S STRENGTH WAS UTIEBLY SPENT J] 


knit, and a curious, cold sensation creeping 
over her. 

What strange, what horrible turn of for- 
tune was this? How was she toact? What 
might not lie in store for her? 

Barbara, the grandchild of Theresa Lady 
Castleton !—the sharp, clever caustic-tongued 
Lady Castleton—whose pride and atraight- 
forwardness were proverbial | 

The room seemed to fade away from Jose- 
phine’s clear, cold eyes for a moment. She 
put out her hand and grasped a chair. Visions 
of the most humiliating, miserable, disastrous 
future floated before her. 

She saw herself publicly disgraced and her 
treachery proclaimed on the housetop by Bar- 
bara, @ scion of the Castleton family. Bar- 
bara, the waif and stray, safe in the protection 
of those who owned her by ties of blood, and 
who would avenge her wrong as their own. 

The news was too overwhelming, too awful. 
She felt the very heart within her grow faint 
and sick. 

Bat if there was cruelty and treachery in 
Josephine Bridgeworth’s nature, if there was 
uvnatoral jealousy and hatred, there was not 
lacking courage. 

She had called herself a coward the night 
before ; but beyond the fact that all treachery 
and mean dealing is cowardly, Josephine was 
not a coward—her courage, her will, her deter- 
mination was tremendous. A glimpse at her 
maid's face recalled her almost immediately 
to herself. 

“‘Give me some eau de cologne, Finn,” she 
said, sharply, ‘'I have one of my bad head- 
aches.” 

“Will you go back to bed, my lady?” the 
maid suggested, longing to know what was to 
be done in the case of Barbara. 

She could not rid her mind of the fact that 
eomething was wrong. 

‘*To bed? No," Lady Bridgeworth said, 
still aharply. ‘ You gave me a fright about 
Miss Vereker. I could not make out what you 
meant; and when this letter came from Lady 





Castleton, telling me Miss Vereker had gone 
in there after early service this morning, and 
complains of feeling ill, and desires to see me, 
it made my head worse—that’s all." 

Finn stood by very quietly, and murmured 
& ‘‘ yes, my lady,” as if this explanation was 
more than explicit; but, as a matter of fact, 
the maid was bewildered and surprised. 

She had never seen her mistress in this 
strange condition of mind before. It was true 
that Lady Bridgeworth did occasionally suc- 
cumb to a bad headache ; but these occasions 
were very rare, and the symptoms were more 
accentuated than was apparent now. 

“‘Something’s wrong!” was Finn’s inward 
remark, 

She was considerably relieved to hear that 
no ill had happened to Barbara ; but she was 
more convinced than ever that something 
unusual had occurred, and she was not in the 
least deceived by Josephine’s little fiction 
about Miss Vereker attending early morning 
service. 

‘‘Bhe never slept in that bed—she went 
away last night,’ Finn said to herself. 
“ There must have been something very wrong 
when Miss Barbara takes off her ring, and her 
diamond heart, and her bangle, and leaves 
them behind.” 

Josephine, looking up sharply, caught the 
expression on her maid's face. 

“Give me my tweed gown, and get out my 
sealskin and hat,” she said, rising to her feet. 
‘I must go to Miss Vereker at once!” 

‘‘ Shall I order the carriage, my lady?” 

“No. I will take a hansom.” 

Josephine was to all intents and purposes 
her cool, curt self. 

“TI will have breakfast when I retarn; 
that is,’ with a sudden recollection of her 
supperstitionus illness, “if my headache is 
sufficiently better to let me eat anything.” 

Finn assisted her mistress to dress in 
silence; and Josepbine looked her usual self, 
perhaps a trifle pale, when she went down- 
stairs, 





A telegraph my Bae just on the step as she 
was going to her som, 

Her quick eye saw him, and her quick band 
took his orange-coloured missive before the 
butler could touch it. 

An intuition had warned her this might 
come. She put the telegram in her muff, 
having first read Barbara's name on the 
envelope. As she drove away she tore it open. 

It was from Mariel. 


‘*Am 50 dreadfally disappointed, no letter 
from you. Surely you have forgiven me, 
darling? H. is longing to hear from you; 
H. sends his fondest love, is a little better ; 
but will not be well till he sees you again. 
Write to me, dear, I entreat, or telegraph 
reply. “ Mop.” 

Josephine set her lips very tight. 

Mariel’s little scribbled note then must have 
been fully explicit. Julian had said as much 
had Barbara received it. 

Lady Bridgeworth could not repress the one 
wild sort of despairing wish that Barbara bad 
received it. 

True, the plot had worked marvellously— 
almost better than could have been imagined ; 
but, though she might scheme and arrange al? 
the other points she could not deal with this 
new move that threatened to give her some 
moments of acute discomfort, if even the 
worst did not happen. 

What action would Lady Castleton take? 
What would have come to pass during the 
next twenty-four hours ? = 

It was a problem, Lady Bridgeworth said 
to herself, as she alighted at the Castleton 
House, and entered the spacious ball, beyond 
even her extraordinary sharp wits to solve. 
She had nothing to guide her by, nothing to 
cling to. She could only trust to chance. 


(To be continued.) 





Onty one person in eight thousand dies of 
old age. 
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NOVELEITE.} 


A FOOLISH YOUNG COUPLE. 
em 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue scene was the cosy dining-room of a 
very small suburban house. The fire burnt 
brightly, the table was nicely, and even 
elegantly arranged ; but the two people seated 
at it not brought to the meal the contented 
mind compared by the wise man to a con- 
tinual feast. 

They were both as cross as they well could 
be, and the misfortune of it was that Shis wae 
not their first quarrel—no, nor yet their sixth 
or seventh—though they had only been 
married about three months, and had cer- 
tainly been, or believed themselves to be, 
desperately in love with each other. 

Is had not been a runaway match, or a very 
rash marriage. 

Lovel Clinton had a very snug post in the 
office of a London newspaper. His income 
was three hundred a-year, and might soon 
become more, 

Mande Rossitur was the daughter of a 
country clergyman, richer in children and 
piety than in money. 

So it came about that his second daughter, 
being clever, had to earn her bread, and 
became junior teacher in a high school for 
girls, not three miles from the suburban villa 
before referred to. 

Lovel and Mande met at the house of a 
mutual friend, were introduced, and fell in 
love with each other on the spot. 

They were married after a six months’ 
engagement, which gave time for Lovel to be 
received as a relative at the rural Vicarage, 
and for his betrothed to cffer the school 
authorities the fall three months’ notice, to 
which they were entitled. 

Then there had been a modest wedding at 


Dalberg church, and after a week epent in | 





Scotland the young couple came ‘‘ home" 
to Rosemary Villa, West Ledworth, and fairly 
settled down as married people. 

But unfortunately Mrs. Rossitur, with the 
best intentions (i¢ seems to me all the fatal 
mistakes of life are committed with the best 
intentions) had given her daughter.a parting 
warning, which was destined to do much to 
mar the domestic peace of Rosemary Villa. 

“You know, Mande,” said the good lady, 
who had brought up ten children on a smaller 
income than the one her son-in-law possessed 
at the present moment, “‘ you are a very lucky 
girl; and it is not every man in Lovel’s 
position who would have chosen a wife with- 
out a penny. Do try and get domesticated, 
my dear, and leave cff your studious habits. 
It was very different when you had to earn 
your living by teaching, but now your chief 
object ought to be to make your husband 
comfortable,” 

Ill.omened advice. Maude, who had spent 
her girlhood in cramming for examinations, 
and her last three years in cramming other 
people, considered learning the one thing 
needfal in life, and perfectly despised the 
more bomely qualities recommended by her 
mother. 

Still she was very much in love, and but 
for that unlucky suggestion of Mrs. Rossitur’s 
she might have tried to busy herself with 
domestic matters. 

But, alas! the charming young lady 
possessed a rather contradictory temper, and 
her defects being pointed out to her, was the 
very way to make her continue them. 

“I’m sure I never asked him to marry 
me!” she thought, contemptaously ; ‘ and as 
to being so very lucky, if I had waited I dare- 
say I should have met someone much richer. 
I don’t see why I should be so very ‘ gratefal’ 
to Lovel for condescending to marry me!"’ 

Fortunately for Mr. Clinton's peace of mind, 
though his wife despised trifles, she had an 
intense horror of debt. She world have 
starved rather than buy anything she could 





not pay for; and she had the sence to know 
that if she did not take an active part in 
household affairs herself, she must get some 
one who could, or else live in a perpetual 
muddle. It followed, therefore, that a very 
respectable widow was engaged as general 
factotum, and Mr. and Mrs. Clinton had no 
cause to complain of their choice. 

Rosemary Villa was kept in a state of im. 
ae order. There was no waste and no 
stint. 

Mrs. Reeves required twenty pounds a-year 
for her services; but there is no doubt they 
were quite worth that to her employers in 
point of comfort. 

Bat, oh! the reproaches, the scandal, the 
excitement Mrs, Reeves caused in West Led- 
worth. 

Rosemary Villa was situated in a cheerful 
road, where most of the houses being of the 
same size and status it fell ont that everyone 
knew a great deal about everyone elee. 

Lovel had lived there for three years, and 
knew about a score of families, whore means 
were, perhaps, similar to his own, and who 
thought a “ girl" the summit of their require- 
ments. 

‘* They do say,” said Mrs. Carrington, ‘next 
door, to Miss Grimly opposite, ‘‘ Mrs, Clinton 
is that stuck-up she won't even go inside her 
own kitchen. What can there be to do in that 
bit of a house with everything new; and yet 
she must needs have a grand housekeeper, 
who wears a silk dress on Sundaye! She'll 
bring her husband to the workhouge in ro 
time!” 

Bat Miss Grimly, whose nature was milder 
than her name, dissented. 

‘* They do say young Mrs. Clinton is very 
clever, and perhaps she works hard at some- 
thing else than housekeeping. She's not 
extravagant in other thing?, and she’s always 
a pleasant word for anyone.” 

‘*Has she!" retorted Mrs. Oarrington. 
*' Why, when I ran over the first morning they 
were, home just {o be neighbourly, she sent cat 
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word she was engaged, and I've been told since 
she never does see anyone who calls in the 
morning, be it who it may.” 

And Mande's unscciableness was the canse 
of quarrel number one. Lovel, who had spent 
his bachelor days in lodgings in that very 

etreet, and knew many people could not 

« nderstand why his wife would not reaeive 

ine advances of his neighbours more 
graciously, 

“Tt must be so dnll for you, Maude,” he 
esid, kindly. “ With me away from mime to 
six I should have thought you wonld bheglad 
o! @ little company.” 

“T like to choose my company, hovel. 
‘There is no one in this road withaniides.in 

her bead beyond servants and babies)! ” 

‘“Well, you can’ have the world ‘fall of 
Ginten gitls,” said Lovel, rather crosaly, 
vhich was a deeide@ snub, fer Maude's 
proudest: ambition had been to ke a Girton 
gicl herself, only poverty had nipped the 
aspiration in the bad. 

‘Well, women might have a little senge.”’ 

* The people about here have a great deal, 
and are very nieeandmeighbonrly. When my 
mother atayedwith me in the spring, shesaid 
ebe wouldn't wieh for a pleagamier set of 
acquaintances.” 

‘‘ Her tastes are old-fashioned, parhaps?'”’ 

‘She ia lady!’ said Lovel, raher mally 
‘Sand an educated woman, evenif she.doesn’t 
despise everyone whodsn't blac!” 

Of comrsee Mande retorted, and that was 
quarrel number one. Number two wag.on the 
subject of a reading sociehy to which Mra, 
Clinton wished to balong, and her husband 
objected on the gronnds that the 
were held two miles off, and he came home 
too tired to care to go so far in search of 
amusement. 

Quaarrels three and four were on trivial sub- 
jeors; and, alas! by that time the habit of 
eguabbling was go firmly established that.Mr. 
and Mrs. Ciinton bad “a few words” on 
every occasion. 

Mande thought privately marriage wag o 
very greak mistake, and she would have been 
far happier had she remained a form.mistress 
st the Ledworth High School, with ninety 
ponnds.a year and independence; while Lovel 

recalled ali the warnings of hia old friends 
ar they heard he was,engaged to a,‘ learnad 
lady,’ and began to fear, dimly, thera had 
baen moxe in their condolences than he had 
believed, 

_ Now Mr. Clinton, though nominally engaged 
in literary pursuits, wag nota clevar or 
icapginetive man. He was sub-editor of the 
I Strect Chronicle, bas he never wrote & 
lice in its columns, 

His cuties. consisted chisfly in seeing the 
nnraerons people who wished to interview the 
editor, and sifting from the crowd the few 
who really bad any business with the chief. 

He elao conveyed the editor’s sentences .to 
hia contributors in strictly businesslike letters, 
couched in the third person. He received all 
communications, and waded. through. them, 
scloating the most.imporiant for hia superiar’s 
perusal, 

Ho was &,.moad usefal msn, and having been 
gifted by nature with a handsome face, hy 
habit with a pleasant, courtsous. manner, he 
waa. deservedly popular with all chance 
comera. 

He earved the office honestly, and: earned 
his salary fairly ; but.be had spent five years 
a3 & sub-editor without needing the slightest 
ecrap of literary ability, and, ag.a.fact, he 
possessed none. 

Such being the case, itis hardly surprising 
be misunderstood his wife. Ha. thonght 
Maudie the dearest girl in the world, but he 
was genuinely afraid of her cleyesness, and 
hoped, by a judicions .conrse of ignoring all 
intellectual topics and pursuite, to bring the 
gifted, high-spirited woman he had. married 
to the same dead level.of narrow-mindeduegs 
a3 his own female relations. 

Poor Mande! Perhaps she was nad 30 
much to blame for the.quarrels as.she geomed, 





for pretty as was Rosemary Villa, admirable 


ag was the comfort of its ménagc, the mistress 
of the little honse was terribly, frightfally 
dull. 

After.a life of hard work, first as pupil then 
aa teacher, to find herself from morning to 
night with no duties whatever was an alarm- 
ing experience. 

She was fond of music, but she could nos 
afford to buy new songs or pieces repeatedly, 
so-an bour’s practice generally contented her. 

She was clever at needlework, but her new 


‘tronesean lefs her no scope for this talent, and: 


dowel having invested in a complete new 
pre before _ euenane, none of his: 
mentsmeeded mend 


— Mande ! There was no$a creature 
within reach she cared to visit, except the 
Head-Mistress of the High Scheol and her 
late fellaw-teachers. Bat aa their hours of 
leisure were cisely thesame as Lovel's— 
and he hated his wife ontof the honee when 
he was-in-it—it.came sbonut that the relaxa- 
tion of achat with them was denied to the 
young bride. 

For six weeks she moped hopelessly. Her 
bright eyes grew dull and Iluséreless. She 
could hardly get thromgh ‘her. days, so endless 
did they scem. Then a new idea seized her. 

She-saidl to anyone, bat Lovel could 
not bat eee the 


‘Har ol spirits retarned. She went laugh- 
ing amd singing about the house; and Mr. 
who was nota very far- -neeing man, 

desided that his system had succeeded, and 
hia pretty wife had at last bent her prond 
neck contentedly to the yoke of domeatic life. 


And this brings us to the dall November 


morning when the pair sat at breakfast, and 
unfortunately drifted into the quarrel before 
alluded to. 

It came about so innocently. Things bad 
been going much more smoothly of late, and 
really Mr. and Mrs. Clinton both seemed 
inclined to compete for the far-famed Dan- 


mow flitch of bacon, and now s mere trifle | 


deatroyed their seeming harmony, 


‘By the way, Mandie,” wa Clinton, | 


putting down a letter be had been 

‘*my mother is staying with Jane, and she 
says they will. both ran over this morning 
and have dinner with you.” 

“Tam very sorry, Lovel, bat I shall not be 
at home this morning." 

‘‘ Ob, nonsense!” said Mr, Olinton, cheer- 
fally. ‘You. know you can't have anything 
to do but what.can be pus off.’’ 

“I sm sorry your opinion of my engage- 
ments ia so poor, but I repeat I shail not be 
at bome this morning. If relations deem it 
correat to come over uninvited they should at 
least give their, hostess. simely notice.” 

Lovel winced. He was quite aware that 
Mande in. his,own Janguage did not.‘ hit it off” 
with his mother.and Jane. He could believe 
they rather liked the idea of taking her by 
surprise, bat all his hospitable ideas were 
outxaged by the bare thought of refusing their 
Visit. 

‘+ You'll stay at home, won's you, Maude?” 


| he said, persuasively. ‘* You see, mother. is 


getting old, and——”’ 

‘ Beixton is no. distance,” replied Mande, 
coolly. ‘If Mrs. Clinton had told me she 
was staying there I would have written and 
asked her to come over."’ 

“People don’s stand on ceremony with 
their relations,” retorted Lovel, orossly. 

‘Precisely, And as your mother has 
waved .all ceremony in inviting. herself I am 
ak liberty todo the same. I shall not be at 
home this morning, Lovel; and I will leave 
you to deside whether Mrs. Clinton would 
prefer us to stop her visit by.telegram, or to 
suffer her to arrive at.an empty house.” 

“I shall certainly nos telegraph,” he said, 
courtly. “ It ig your duty to remain at home.”’ 

Mandie smiled .a little.scornf 

“ As Mrs, Clinton did mot trouble herself to 
write to,.me it.ia not.my. place to let: her. know 
her visii is inconvenient,” 

And so the quarrel waged. In the end of it 





ary 


Lovel banged the door, and went off to Flee}. 
street a good half-hour before his time, leavin 
his wife without deigning to tell her whether 
he should telegraph to his mother or no. 

Mande had a good cry when her lord and 
roaster had departed. Then she dried her 
eyes, took up a local time-table, and tried to 
ascertain at what hour her relations by mar. 
riage might be expected. 

Obanes assisted her speculations, sinos no 
‘erain left Brixton for West Ledworth be. 
tween a quarter to twelve and one, which 
only reached ‘the latter station at one o'clock, 
the precise honr of early dinner at Rosemary 


Villa. 
will come by the 11.45" Geoided 
Mande, ‘‘and get here soon aftertwelve. 0! 
course, I-can't be at home, bné- Ido wish i; 
hadn't heen.so. I shouldn't mind Jane, bai 
Mes. Climtonieso interfering.” 
Which wassteiotly trae. Among the many 
voicesraisedito warn Lovel.of the ot 


serena n+ woeking his had 
been the londast. ’ 


to remedy if the generous offer-of comin 
to reside : hE young conple, and cae 


jure, 
She did nat ilike Lovel's * pe ” but she 
never resented his helping — to 
dhis means. She was aware that 
“Jane; the .careworn wife of a struggling 


City clerk, :rarcly had things in comfort a 
thomes and so she summoned Mrs. Reeves, 
and between them a tempting little dinner 
was soon arranged. 

“It is just possible your master may re- 
member to put them off,”” Mande explained 
simply to her servant, “If not, they will be 
here soon after twelve.” 

‘‘ And when shall you be home, ma'am?” 
inquired Mrs. Reeves, who was & devoted 
believer in her young mistress. 

‘IT really don't know,” said young Mrs, 
Clinton, frankly. ‘‘I shall try and get back 
by three, becanse she.afternoons are-#o dark 
and foggy. Bat I may be detained, so you 
had better not tell Mre. Trimble and her 
mother any partionlar time.” 

‘* Very well, ma'am.” 

he was a very pretiy gial, this i benereweped 
bride, whom Loyel had brought home s0 
proadly in the summer, and there. was a 
certain quiet dignity about her which made 
her look older than her two.and-twenty years. 

She had been the. only one in the d of 
High-School teachers without the peculiar 
stamp which comes.in time to women who 
pass their lives in teaching and controlling 
others. 

There was nothing groovey or narrow in 
Mande Clinton; only having been used to 
independence she had in character, face, eye, 
and in her whole appearance a dash of deter- 
mination which might degenerate into 
obstinacy iv time. 

She was very nicely dressed. She had 
saved money, and a rich relation had coms 
down besides with a handsome cheque and & 
set of fara as his contribution to the troussead. 

He was only Mr. Rossitur's. distant consin, 
but he was Mande’s godfather, and had taken 
a fancy to the girl becanse her love of 
independence pleased and amused him, 

A bad attack of gout had kept him away 
from the wedding, and being.® great traveller 
he was but seldom at the handsome house at 
Surbiton, which was his nominal home; 
hence it arose that he and Lovel Clinton had 


coat and small, softs ty ee 

She put her handa into her tiny maff, hung & 

neat Russia leather bag on her agm, and 

was ready to start, 
Mere. Reaves batrayed not the. slightest 
curiosity. Her miskress 


had made more 
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than one of these strange expeditions to 
London in the lass. month, and anyone legs 
inquiaitive than the old servant would have 
vomarked that she never mentioned them to 
ber husband—that she never returned laden 
oith purhases, && is often the casa with young 
ladies who make brief visita to the gay meiro- 
polis; and, lastly, that she could hardiy have 
enjoyed any friend's hospitality, since sko in- 
’ cariably returned with a fine healthy appetite, 

«J don't like the looks of the weather, 
wa'am,” said Reeves, respectinily, ag she 
neld open the door. “I suppose you couldn't 
possibly put off your journey till to-morrow ?" 

“J conidn’t put it off for twenty pounds, 
Reeves,’ Manda said, gaily. ‘Have a 
ood fire ia the Ciniag-room, and bs sare you 
tell Mra. Clinton, if she comes, that I am 
corry I could not stay at home.” 

Reeves went back to her kitchen with a 
thonghtfal face. Her lack of curiosity in 
Maude'’s doings arose from no want of interest 
in her mistress, 

The widow had been a geod deal tossed 
abont of late years, and Rosemary Villa was 
jnite a havenof peace to her; but she was not 
biind, and she could sea perfactly the little 
cloud bes ween the wedded pair. 

Reeves inclined to her lady’s side. She was 
a keen-witted woman, and she guessed the 
etruggle Mrs. Clinton had to settle down into 
a domestic housewife ; also she decidedly ob- 
jected to Lovel's air of superiority. 

‘Men are not up to much, even the best of 
em!” moralised the old woman; “and I 
believe he dislikes her being clover, jact 
because he isn’t troubled that way himself. 
He's jealous of her brains, and she wearies of 
bis friends—that’s what it ig!” 


OHAPTER II, 


Tuere ig generally an unlacky member in 
most families, and Jane Trimble was the un- 
sgosessfal one among the Clintons. In 
reslity twelve months younger than her 
brother Lovel, ehe looked years his senior. 
Aé seventeen she was & pretty girl without 
much force of character, aad she. had fallen 
in love with the only.son ofa bank manager, 
when all promised well for their marriage life. 

Though not clever, John Trimble was plod- 
ding and indussrious, and devoted to his bride, 
Yor three years all went merrily, then John’s 
father absconded with some of the Bank 
oroperty, was arrested, and would have been 
pat on hia trial, but that death meroifally 
intervened, 

Poor Jane Trimble! Though no fanlt of 
their own, she and her husband had a black 
oros’ set against their mame. Most of thoir 


velations had loss money through the bank | aan 


failore, 





There was no pity for them in their native | 


4own; and when.they migrated to London the | > con ; 
| thought it might turn foggy, and the train be 


Vieer of Westficsld was.thought a very con- 


Siding man, because he gave John a letéer of | 
introduction to. a brother of hia own, janior 


partner in a large city firm. 

John got taken on as. clerk, but the salary 
was s0 small that, though it had been raised 
three times in his eight years of service, it now 
only reached a hundred s-year. 

Mande Clinton did not know this. 

Lovel. never, quite forgaye Jane for her 
husband's loss of position. Part of their 
mother’s income. had been carried away in the 
bank failure, 

The remaining daughters were pinched in 
toilets and.amusements., Lovel gaid little, but 
there was ® coolness between him and the 
Trimbles, and though Brixton and Weat Led- 
worth were but five miles apart, visita were 
rarely exch: 

Poor Jane! If Mande had only known it, 
she was not to blame for the andden invasion 
of Rosemary Villa. 

“Don't you think Lovel's wife might like 
& day's notice?” suggested Mra, Trimble, 
timidly, ag her parent wrote:the. letter which 


| 





brought abont the quarrel at Rosemary 
Villa. 

“If she can’t keep her house presentable 
with that expensive servant it’s more shame 
for her; and, with three hundred a-year she 
ought not to keep such a bare larder that 
she'd have nothing to set before us!" 

Jane winced, Meals at her house were so 
carefaily calculated that an unexpected guest 
would have wrought the direst confasion. 

‘‘T like Maude,” she said, thinking to 
change the anbjeot; ‘ she always looks so neat 
and trim.” 

‘‘Ab, she knows how to spend my boy's 
money, there’s no question about that. As 
to saving it, that’s quite another matter.”’ 

Well, they started — the plump, well. 
preserved widow of fifty turned, and the this, 
anxious woman of twenty-eight, who looked 
80 worn and troubled, and whose carefally 
turned black merino showed signs of mend- 
ing. They came by the very train Mande 
had anticipated, and reached Rosemary Viila 
about an hour after its mistress had left 
bome, 

** Out!’ exclaimed Mrs. Clinton, the bugles 
on her bonnet positively shaking with indig- 
nation. ‘Out! I never heard of such a thing! 
Why, I wrote yesterday to say we were 
coming!” 

Reeves felt a great pity for herself. She 
had never seen old Mrs. Clinton before, 
but she ‘‘took her measure,” as she woald 
have termed it, and was pretty sare she was 
desperately offended. 

‘‘ Tf you please, ma'am,” she explaiced, 
civilly, ‘‘ Mrs. Clinton was obliged to go ont. 
My master promised to telegraph to you ; bus 
in case he forgot it, mistress ordered dinner 
for one o’clock, and said I was to keep a good 
fire in the dining-room. It’s beautifully warm 
in there it you and Mrs. Trimble will step ir.” 

“I think we had better,” said Jane, ples- 
ganily, Then, as she followed her mother 
through the little hall, she whispéred, ‘I 
daresay the telegram came after we had 
started.” 

“T call i¢ all an insult,” said the old lady, 
putting ber fees on the fender, and glaring 
disapprovingly at the ruddy glow, ‘‘ And what 
extravagance to have such a fire in an empty 
room!” 

‘‘ Dinner will be ready at one,"’ announced 
Reeves, politely. ‘* Would you like to go up- 
stairs, ladies, and take off your things?” 

Bat. both declined. Mra. Clinton, because 
she would not leave the fire (though she had 
denounced it was extravagant), and Jane, 
because there seemed to her something im- 
pertinent in going to Maude’s room without 
her express invitation. 

‘‘When will your mistress be in?” 
demanded Mrs. Clinton, when Reeves brought 


‘‘She said it was uncertain, ma’am. She 
hoped to come by the three o'clock; but ehe 


delayed." 

‘Tbe she hag gone to London?” 

Reeves hated the quesiioner, but she had 
no choice as.to the answer. 

‘TT believe so, ma’am !”’ 

‘To London! And you actually speak ag 
though she were in the habit of going con- 
stantly |” 

‘Not constantly, ma’am!” explained 
Reeves, hortified at the tone of the speaker. 
“My mistress bas been more than ono, and 
she has come back each time by the five 
o'clock train,” 

‘ Ugh!” Mr, Clinton was not mollified. 
“J should bave thought there were enough 
shops here for her to fritter away her hus- 
band's money at!’’ 

Dinner dragged wearily, but it was through 
at last. Mrs. Trimble felt a strange desire to 
get away before Maude returned. She dreaded 
her mother’s meeting her with suoh remarks 
as those with which she had treated Reeves. 

‘ Bee, mamma,” she observed, quistly, ‘it 
is clondivg over, and there will be.a thick fog 





seon, Don's you think we had better catch 
the next train?" 

‘No, I don’t,”’ snapped Mrz, Clinton. 
“Here Lam, and here I mean to stay until 
my son comes home !” 

** Bat, Lovel will not be here till five, and 
I want to get back to baby!” 

‘Baby can do without you, cr you may start 
at once, and I can follow when I please. Iam 
not in my dotage yet.” 

She was a terrible woman when pué ont, 
and she was decidedly put out to-day. Used 
to a good deal of honour from her own chil- 
dren, Manud's rebellion was.s surprise to her. 

In Mrs. Clinton's opinion her danghter-in- 
law ought to baye been pleased to give up any 
engsgement for the sake of a visit from her 
husband's family. 

Three o'clock came—the fog despenad. By 
halt-pans three you conid not see acroas tho 
road, 

Jane fancied her mother was asleep, and 
stole out of the dining-room hoping to discover 
Mrs. Reeves, and take counsel with her. 

‘* Comein, ma'am," said the woman, civilly, 
when Mre. Trimble knocked at the kitchen 
door, ‘You're getting fidgety about the 
weather, no doubt; but it’s almoat a straight 
line to the station, and I could walk it blind. 
fold. When the mistress comes home I am 
sure she will spare me to go to the station 
with you.” 

“Ts isn't that,” Jane was trembling 
strangely. ‘‘ But do you think my sister-in-law 
has met with an scoident? Isis nearly four 
o’closk, and you expacted her much soones.”’ 

‘‘Bhe may have been detained, Anyway, 
she'll be here soon, ma'am, The master's dae 
at five; and never yet has ke come home and 
found her out of the house.” 

Jane took oomfort. 

‘'T wish we had not come,” she said regret- 
folly. ‘‘ Yousee my mostber made.sq eure of 
finding your mistress af home. We had 
picked up the idea she rarely wens ont.at all.” 

“More ehe doeg, ma'arma—nok enough to 
keep her in healih, a3. I have made bold to tell 
her myself before now. I'va wished now and 
again she'd have one of her sisicra to stay with 
her. It’s dreary for a young lady to ‘be go 
much alone.” 

‘*I did not know she had any sisters !”’ 

‘‘A olear half-dozen, ma’am, and I onght 
to know, having been born and bred in Mr. 
Rossitur's parish myself. It was he married 
me to my husbanda dozen years ago, I didn't 
think then I ehonld ever take servios with oa2e 
of his litile girls.” 

The kitchen was so much more cheerfaol 
than the dining-room that Jane Trimble would 
not. have objected to a chair there for the rest 
of the afternoon; but, suddeniy, she heard 
her mother's voice calling her imperatively. 

“ Jane, Jane! Come here this minute!” 

Mrs. Clinton had woke up to find the fira 
grown dull, and the daylight almoss gone. 
She had hurriedly sought about for.a match to 
light the candles on the mantelpicce, 

In her baste. she had knooked over a dainty 
little basket which slang on thres lega like a 
gipsy-kettle, forming an elegant (though oer- 
tainly unsteady) work: table, 

All its contents were scatiored on the 
ground ; and, in picking them up, Mrs, Cliaton 
discovered the true cange of her danghter-in: 
law's sudden journey to London. 

Among the pieces of silk and flannel, among 
the labyrinths of tapes. and cottons, was o 
half-sheet of notepaper folded in two. 

An honourable woman would have replaced 
it without ever thinking of what it might be ; 
but Mrs, Clinton would have asked what 
mother of an only son ever was skriotly hon- 
ourable where that.son’s wife was concerned ? 

Mra. Clinton unfolded the half-sheet of 
psper, and read what was written on it. The 
result was those imperative cries for ‘‘ Jane!” 

Poor Mes, Trimble thought her mother must 
have had av attack of nightmare, for the 
widow seized her hand and held it in a vice- 
-_ pressure while she fired off such exclama- 

ions as— 
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‘The viper!” ‘'The false syren!” ‘“‘My 
boy’s destroyer!” ‘“ Heaven have vengeance 
on the sinner!" 

“Mother! mother!” cried Mrs. Trimble, 
frightened nearly to death. ‘“ What is the 
matter ?”” 

‘Read thie,” cried the widow, thrusting a 
half sheet of paper into her hand. 

Now, Jane Trimble, despite eight years of 
galling poverty, had retained almost an ultra 
sense of honour. Had she known to whom the 
paper belonged, or how it had come into her 
mother’s possession, nothing in the world 
would have induced ber to read it. 

But she was taken unawares, too bewil- 
dered to realise more than that something was 
the matter. She imagined the note to ba one 
addressed to Mre. Clinton berself, and con- 
veying bad news of Mande or Lovel. 

In an instant she had taken in the sense of 
the words and understood the hard, set look 
on her mother's face, 

“My pear wirrne Mavpre,— 

‘* Meet me at the old place at 12.30, 
and I think we can arrange what you have so 
much at heart. Of course you will not tell 
your husband. ‘All's fair in love and war,’ 
so he must be kept in the dark a little longer. 
—Yours always, “RG.” 


A clandestine attachment, meetings with 
an old lover, a ruined home and blighted 
name; such were the conclusions Mrs, Clinton 
drew from the letter. 

Jane Trimble was more merciful. She her- 
self bad suffered much from the world's cen- 
sure—though on her husband's account, not 
her own—and she knewa little how undeserved 
it sometimes is. 

Her sympathies were entirely with Maude, 
but she felt dimly conscious most people would 
“dopt her mother’s view. 

‘You must forget we have read it,” she 
jaid, simply. ‘‘ Remember it is a private letter, 
‘and was never meant for your eyes or mine," 

*' You are an idiot, Jane,” said her parent, 
abroptly. “ This letter,” she clatched it pas- 
sionately as she a “‘gball not go out of 
my keeping until I give it into my son's. 
Poor, deluded boy, he will know then how 
miserably he has been deceived,” 

‘It is hardly kind to tell him, mother.” 

“ Kind!’ cried Mrs, Clinton, indignantly. 
“ Would it be kind, I wonder, to let him go 
on in his blindness, and actually believe that 
woman anangel? That is what I have heard 
him call her, ‘my angel wife.’ Ugh!" 





| 


“She may be able to explain everything,” | 
urged Jane. ‘‘ Why, mother,‘ R G.’ may beher | 


grandfather,” 

‘* Both Mr. and Mrs, Roseitur are orphans," 
said the widow, coldly, ‘‘and neither of them 
ever had brother or sister. I remember poor 
Lovel saying so when I told him he was foolish 
for marrying into such a large family. He said 
that Mandie (absurd name) had no relations 
¢xcept her brothers and sisters,” 

“+R, G.’ may be a lady?” 

“Ob, yes! Itisso like a lady's writing,” 
said her mother, scornfally; ‘‘and ‘ladies’ 
are 80 likely to talk about the ‘ old place,’ and 
urge a wife to desert herhueband? No, Jane, 
This letter will oren Lovel's eyes!” 

‘*And make him miserable,” thought poor 
Jane ; but she only said, gravely,— 

‘I think I will leave you and go home 
alone, mother. John would not like me to be 
mixed up in a quarrel.” 

‘Bother John!” said Mrs, Clinton. “As 
though a clerk on a hundred a-year had a 
tight to any opinion in our family matters. 
There, do you hearthat knock? One of them 
has come home. I only hope it is that 
wretched girl. Won't I talk to her!"’ 

Bat ii was Lovel Clinton. He left his coat 
and hat in the hall, and came in with the 
cheery question,— 

‘* Maude, my dear, where are you?” 

Mrs. Reeves, having no desire to ba cross- 
questioned sbout her mistress’s absence, had 
cisappeared the moment after she had closed 
the door on her master. 





‘Your mother is here, Lovel,” said Mrs. 
Clinton, rushing into her son’s arms, which 
she filled, being somewhat stout. ‘' She is 
your best friend, my boy, and will never desert 
you in the hour of adversity.” 

‘‘T'm sure you're very good,” said Lovel, 
still looking round the room as though seeking 
someone ; *‘ but I don’t know of any adver- 
sity threatening me at present. Where's 
Mande?” 

Mrs. Clinton pursed up her lips and sighed. 
Jane Trimble, who felt ready to cry, said 
timidly,— 

** We haven't seen her yet, Lovel. I daresay 
she will be in soon.” 

‘Why, this is the first time I ever found 
her out,’ exclaimed Lovel. ‘‘I can’t under- 
stand it. Look atthe fog. It ien’t fit for a 
strong man to be walking in it, much less my 
poor litile wife." 

“We started before your telegram came,” 
went on Jane, speaking very fast, as though 
she feared her mother would interrupt her, 
‘Of course, Maude couldn’t be expected to 
stay at home if she had an engagement!” 

‘‘T hoped she would bea able to put it off. 
I don't think I ever heard what it was !’’ 

“Poor deladed boy!'’ said his mother, 
feelingly. 

Lovel looked bewildered. A man of twenty- 
nine does not quite care for such an address. 

‘Oh, hang it all!’ he said, cheerfally, ‘I 
don’t think I'm to be pitied. The fact is 
Maude comes of a very ceremonious family, 
who go in for written invitations, and that 
sort of thing. She doesn’t understand our 
ways. Of course, Im sorry she was not 
here to welcome you, but you must both come 
over some other day, and then" 

Hie mother interrupted him, bringing her 
fist down on the table with a bang. She said, 


| determinedly,— 


‘* Never! I will never take your wife’s 
hand in friendship, Lovel! I will never 
break bread with her again, until I know at 
least that she has repented of her folly and 
wickedness !"’ 

“Mother!” 

“Read that!” said Mrs. Clinton, flinging 
the’paper across to him. ‘Is it a fit letter 
for a young married woman to receive?” 

Lovel's face blanched as he read it; but 
though he had never appreciated nis wife’s 
talents he did love her, and that tenderly. 
The blow had beens cruel one, and yet he 
rallied from it, and defended her loyally, 
though his heart ached cruelly the while, 

“IT daresay ‘R.G.’ is an old friend,” he 
said, with an affected security which did not 
impose on Jane. ‘‘A woman has many such !”’ 

“I hope not!” said his mother, firmly. 
‘The world would come to a pretty pass if 
— women received such letters as a 

e.” 

“TI can trast Mande. 
me in my life.” 

‘*Indeed! I suppose then, you know she 
is constantly in the habit of going to London, 
and always returns by one particular train?” 

‘‘ You are dreaming, mother. Mande has 
been in London only once since we came 
home, and then I was with her.” 

* Ask the servant!” 

** Reeves would be horrified if I discussed 
my wife with her.” 

‘* Well, she told us—or rather I dragged it 
out of her, that her mistress had been to 
London several times in the last month or 
80. ” 


She never deceived 


For the first time Lovel’s perfect confidence 
was shaken. Had he not remarked the 
change in Maude during the last few weeks? 
Had he not watched the old sparkle come 
back to her eye, the colour return to her 
cheeks? He had flattered himself it meant 
she had bent her will to his and learned con- 
tentment in a dnoll, domestic life, and 
now? 

His mother was quick to see her advantage, 
and pursue it, 

‘« Wherever there is concealment there ie 
wrong,” she observed, firmly. ‘‘ With s home 





like this, what need has your wife to be 
running up to London continually ?” 

“She may have felt lonely,” hazarded 
Lovel. ‘ You know I am away & good many 
hours!” 

‘‘ There are plenty of nice people close 
who would have been glad to be friendly id 

This was Lovel’s own argument, but, some. 
how, he did not care to liaten to it from hig 
own mother, 

‘ There ia nothing wrong in going to 
London,” he said, sharply. ‘It is quite ap 
inexpensive journey, and she spends very 
little on herself,’ 

‘‘And you are contented that she should 
indulge in clandestine meetings with ‘ R.G,’?" 

‘' I daresay it is some old friend.” 

**So you suggested before! In that case 
why need she make such secrecy about it? 
Why, if you looked, I daresay you would find 
half-a-dozen notes similar to that!" 

They were interrupted. A latch key turned 
sharply in the door. A minute later and 
Mande herself entered, looking ‘a little tired, 
certainly, but still with a strange sparkle in 
her eyes, and a bright, eager smile. 

‘*I am so sorry I was late, Lovel,’”’ she 
—_ cheerfally, ‘‘ but the fog was dreadfal, 
an — . 

She stopped abruptly as she became aware 
of a strange change in her husband's face. It 
was white and drawn, as though he struggled 
under some terrible emotion. 

Jane Trimble stood in the background, 
trembling, she knew not why ; and on the face 
of Mrs. Clinton there was a cruel, mocking 
smile which puzzled Maude, even more than 
it alarmed her. 

“I am sorry I was not here to welcome 
you,” she said, courteously, ‘but I had 
made an engagement before I heard you were 
coming over.” 

Her hand wasoutstretched, but Mrs, Clinton 
did not seem to see it. She looked at the 
young wife coldly, and said, f ly,— 

* Considering the nature of engagement 
I wonder you are not ashamed to mention it, 
We know everything. Farther deceit on your 
part is impossible.” 

Mande Clinton turned to her husband—s 
slight touch of imperiousness in her tone. 
She was no patient, long-suffering Griselda, 
but a proud, warmhearted woman; and that 
Lovel should stand there calmly while his 
mother insulted her cut her to the quick. 

‘* Perhaps you will kindly explain what Mrs. 
Clinton means?’ she said, indignantly, "if 
she knows herself—which I doubt.’”’ 

** Insolence will not serve you,” said the en- 
raged widow, bitterly. ‘‘ We have the evidence 
of your folly. Perhaps you will deny that 
this note was addressed to you?” 

Mande Clinton glanced at the little slip of 
paper whioh had wrought so much mischief 
and understood. Again her eyes sought her 
husband's face; but he stood motionless, 
almost as though he had been turned to atone. 
Seeing which Mande, with aching heart, folded 
the paper, and put it in her pocket. 

‘*MayI ask how many more of my private 
letters you have amused yourself by reading, 
Mre. Ciinton?” 

* You admit, then, it is yours?” 

** Certainly |" 

‘‘Maude!" broke from Lovel Ciinton at 
last. ‘For Heaven’s sake explain. There 
must be some terrible mistake. You, my wife, 
would not surely make clandestine appoint- 
ments with an old lover in my absence? You 
could not be so unworthy!” 

He spoke toolate. If he bad only stood by 
her when she firat came in—ifhe had only 
defended her against his mother—she would 
have told him anything, everything; bus he 
had doubted her, and she knew it. 

She loved him passionately, but she was 
proud. She would not admit his right to con- 
demn her unheard, and now she would punish 
his suspicions at any cost. 

‘I went to London to meet an old friend,” 
she replied, composedly. ‘ I made the appoint- 
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ment without consulting you. I have made 
three others before this and kept them.” 

‘¢] wonder you are not afraid to confess 
it,” said Mrs. Clinton, severely. ‘‘ You ought 
io be asbamed of yourself. IfI were Lovel 
you should repent bitterly of your folly." 

“‘T know neither fear nor shame,” replied 
Mande, quietly, ‘Perhaps I am too wicked 
to feel either; bat, if anyone deserves to be 
ashamed, I think it isa man who, in his wife's 
absence, saffers two strange wgmen to over- 
haul her private letters, and basely slander her 
to him!” 

“Listen to her!” said Mrs, Clinton, 
avgrily ; “she is utterly lost to all sense of 
wifely duty!" 

Bat the wife of the poverty-stricken city 
clerk thought otherwise. Being only a poor 
relation perhaps she had no right to an opinion 
at all; but all her sympathies were Maude's. 
Forgetting her timidity she lefther refuge by 
= fire, and came up to her sister.in.law's 
side, 

“I never slandered you, my dear, I 
couldn't; you looked so bright and happy 
always. I felé you must be good too. My 
mother upset your work-table by accident. 
When I came back from asking your servant 
about the trains, she put that wretched note 
into my hand. I never guessed it was yours, 
and I had read it through before I understood. 
I told mother then it must be from an old 
triend, and that we ought both to forget we 
had seen it.” 

Maude’s face softened. She took the thin 
worr hand in hers, and said, simply,— 

‘' Thank you, Jane! ” 

Lovel did not approve of this. He was ex. 
pecting his wife to burst into tears, and 
appeal to him. Even now he did not share 
hia mother's suspicions. He only thought 
“R. G.” was @ scholastic acquaintance, 

“I am waiting for your explanation, 
Mande ?” 

‘‘T have none to give you!” 

“ Listen! We cannot go on like this, After 
what has happened I can never trust you 
again. I oan never have faith in you again 
antil you tell me the true history of your 
Acquaintance with ‘R G,’" 

“ And if I refuse? ’ 

“You dare not!’ put in Mrs. Clinton. 
‘The whole world would condemn you!” 

_ Mande Clinton took no notice of this ill- 
timed interruption. She turned to her 
husband, and ignoring alike the presence of 
her taunting mother-in-law, and poor weep- 
ing Jane, she spoke as though they two had 
been alone. 

“Tf you had asked me differently, Lovel, I 
would have told you everything. Perhaps it 
was & mistake not to confide in you from the 
first, but now you have forfeited every claim. 
You have suffered me to be insulted in your 
ae without attempting to defend me! 

ou have believed a cruel slander against me 
on the flimsiest evidence! Your sister, who 
has geen me, perhaps, three times in her life, 
can trust me. You, who swore to honour me 
till death did us part, have your mind 
turned against me by the faintest whisper ? 
ee may forgive you, Lovel! I never 

nD ” 

She turned and left them with a firm, un- 
faltering step. They heard her go upstairs, 
and presently the key turned in the lock of 
her bedroom door. Evidently, Mrs. Lovel 
Clinton did not intend her solitude to be dis- 
turbed. 

That was an afternoon of storms. Instead 
of setting down to a comfortable high tea, 
Lovel to accompany his mother and Jane 
to West Ledworth station, and wait there till 
he could put them into the Brixton train ; and 
as the fog was dense, and the traffic slightly 
Shecrganioed in consequence, all this took 

6, 

Mrs. Clinton had thrown ont a hint or two 
shout the ‘spare room” at Rosemary Villa, 
but her son did not take them. 

He had seemed to side with his mother 
against hia wife, but he must have had some 





consideration for Maude since he shrank from 
the very idea of quartering his mother on her 
in the present state of things. 

It was late when he returned; but a tempt- 
ing meal was ready, and Mrs. Reeves, who 
waited on him with an unusually grave face, 
suggested that as her mistress was lying down 
with a bad headache, it would be better not to 
disturb her. 

When the worthy servant had gone to bed, 
Lovel went upstairs and tried the door of his 
wife’s room. 

Tt was still fastened, and so unwilling to 
alarm Mrs. Reeves by making any noise at 
that time of night he turned into his dressing 
room and threw himself on the sofa there. 

There were plenty of rugs and shawls at 
his disposal, but these did not prevent his 
getting up the next morning feeling very stiff 
and cold, and—it must be confessed—with his 
heart decidedly hardened against Maude. 

‘* There's no time for an explanation now,” 
he decided, as he took his lonely breakfast. 
‘She must be sulking, though I never 
thought her sullen before.” 

If Maude had been ealm enough to jadge 
things coolly she would have seen that Lovel 
did trust her after all. The very sign of it 
was his going off to London without attempt- 
ing to demand the explanation she had twice 
refused. 

As a fact, poor Lovel Clinton felt utterly 
dazed. He would have staked his life on his 
wife’s innocence of anything she thought to be 
wrong; but then Maude, with her higher 
education and independent girlhood, had a 
completely different moral standard from that 
of Lovel’s womenkind. 

She was not so bigoted or narrow. minded. 
Her feelings were wider, her sympathy more 
generous. She would have nursed a beggar 
girl or a repentant Magadalen had she con- 
ceived it her duty ; while Lovel’s mother and 
sisters would have gathered up their skirts 
and passed by in silent disdain. 

At eleven o'clock Maude came downstairs, 
looking very white and tired. In vain Mra. 
Reeves preased breakfast upon her. She said 
it choked her. The good woman was almost 
in despair, and carried off the untasted toast 
in mournfal silence. 

‘* Reeves,” said Mande, suddenly, “I think 
you like me!” 

‘\Indeed. I do ma'am!" was the prompt 
reply. ‘‘You sea, your father and mother 
were main good tome. My siater was nurse- 
maid at the Vicarage when you were a baby, 
and many’s the time I've held you in my 
arms. There’s nothing I wouldn't do for you, 
my dear young lady !"’ 

There were tears in Maud'’s brown eyes ag 
she pressed the good creature's hand. 

‘‘T am sureI oan trust you. Reeves, I am 
going away !’’ 

Reeves started. 

‘*Té must be that old cat yesterday who 
made the trouble!" she said, speaking her 
thoughts aloud, with terrible frankness. Then, 
as she recollected, ‘‘ I'm sorry to speak ill of 
master's mother, ma’am, bat that’s what 
she is!" 

Mande did not contradict the opinion— 
perhaps she shared it. 

‘‘Mrs. Clinton has made my husband 
think I did something very wrong," said the 
young wife, slowly, ‘‘and 1 am too proud to 
defend myself, and so I mean to go away!” 

“I wouldn't,” said Reeves, feelingly. 
“Don't you see, ma'am, its just like giving 
her her wish.” 

Bat Maude persevered in her decision. 
All she would promise Reeves that before 
long she would send her an address at which 
to write to her. She left the old servant a 
delicate task, that of lulling the suspicion and 
diverting the curiosity of the people in Boxted- 
road, and other neighbours in West Led- 
worth, 

“No one here ever liked me, Reeves,” said 
the girl, rather plaintively, ‘ bat for your 
master’s sake I shouldn’t like them to say 
anything very bad of me.” 


“‘T’ll take care of that, ma'am. I shall jast 
say there's trouble at the Vicarage, and you've 
had to leave home all in a minute. It's too 
true, ma'am, for there will be trouble there 
when they know what's happened.” 


CHAPTER III. 


In a very handsome house at Sarbiton 
lived Sir Royal Glenval and his sister, 
Dorothy. That is to say, the fine old man- 
sion belonged to Sir Royal, and he made it hia 
head.quarters whenever he was in England; 
but since the death of his wife and son, some 
twenty years before, the Baronet had become 
@ confirmed wanderer. Sometimes he did not 
spend one month ont of the twelve at Sar- 
biton. In his absence his sister ruled there 
with gentle sway. She was one of those sweet, 
motherly creatures who are found occasionally 
among the ranks of spinaterhood, and whose 
very existence ought to remove all opprobriam 
from the title of “old maid.” 

Lunch had been over some time on a certain 
November afternoon, bat Sir Royal and his 
sister still lingered in the dining room. They 
occupied iwo comfortable arm-chairs on 
either side of the great wood-fire. Miss 
Dorothy had her knitting. Sir Royal was 
expatiating on his exploits in London the 
day before. 

“ Bhe is prettier than ever, Dolly. I almoat 
regretted I hadn’é taken your advice years 
ago, and adopted her.” 

‘“‘ Well,” replied his sister cheerfally. ‘In 
that case you would have had to give her up 
now to Mr. Clinton, so our home would have 
been jast as lonely ; and if I remember rightly, 
you gave me very excellent reasons at the time 
for not adopting her."’ 

“Well, I foresaw Rossitur would have a 
dozen children, and it didn't seem fair one 
should be brought up in luxury and the rest 
in poverty. Taat’s all, Dolly!” 

“ Well, he has only ten! Did you ask 
Mande and her husband to come and see us? ”’ 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Beoause I am quite convinced Lovel 
Clinton is a priggish, disagreeable fellow, who 
makes that poor child miserable. Oh, I don’t 
mean he starves her or flirta with other 
people, but Maude is a fine character, and he 
can't appreciate her | "’ 

‘* Did she tell you s0?” 

“No, she didn't,” said Sir Royal, warmly, 
‘* She praised him, but she didn't look happy ; 
and when I asked if he wouldn't be proud of 
her book when it came out she said a little 
sadly, ‘Ob, he won't read is! Lovel doesn’t 
think women can write. He says they ought 
to make puddings and darn stockings!" 

“Poor Mande!” said Miss Dorothy, 
involuntarily. ‘And is the book likely to be 
succesefal? ” 

‘*Iv’s in the publisher's hands, and she’s to 
have three hundred for it. Then they gave 
her an order to write a serial for one of their 
magazines. The little girl was delighted.” 

‘© And it is all your doing, Royal?" 

‘No it isn’t. Long ago she used to write 
pretty little sketches, and there was promise 
in them. When she asked me to introduce 
her to a publisher I told her to wait till she'd 
something toshow him, She sent me half the 
story three weeks ago, and brought up the reat 
yesterday.” y 

“ Royal, she can’t have written a story in 
three weeks that would fetch all that 
money?" 

‘Oh, dear, no. I fancy it was written before 
she married. She has only been touching it up 
and improving it.” 

‘‘ She will feel quite rich!” 

‘She told me she was afraid she was an 
expensive wife, ag she had been so busy with her 
books—that she didn’t understand much about 
housekeeping. That's what set me against 
her husband, There was something ont 
| pathetic in a bride of three months trying to 
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pay back the Bridegroom ‘What ‘she cost | 


him!” 

Mies Dorothy shook ber head. 

“Maude Clinton wiways took fife ‘so 
earnestly. Poor little thing! Even at home 
she was one apart—the only one of the tribe 
with a love of books and tearning.” 

Sir Royal heaved a sigh. 

‘* Well, we must hope it'll come right by- 
and-by; but I wish, Dolly, you'd write her a 
good long letter, and let her see she has got a 
friend or two Ieft that cure for her. I'm off 
now. I promised to ride over to Wimblegon 
this afterncon.” 

He was sixty-eight, a tall, soldferly man, of 
good old family and large fortune. The latter 
was Strictly entailed on a nephew whom he 
rarely saw. 

Sir Royal would have nothing in his power 
to bequeath when he died except his savings, 
and so he hed set himself long sgo to put 
aside a provision for his sister. 

Ti was all he did put aside, for no case of 
charity ever found his purse-strings clored. 
He was & most generone friend and a bene- 
factor to all his poorer neighbours. 

Mies Dorothy sat on alone, a little tronbled. 
She was some years younger than her brother 
—only fifty-five now, though her lace cap and 


silver hair seerned to mark her ag‘an old tady. | 


She had had her romance long ago. Ste had 


daughter, 

Pail was sent away. Ge could not have 

married on ninety pounds a#year, even if 
Dorothy would have taken him in defiance of 
her father's wishes. She was twenty-four 
then, her lover the same sge. They parted, 
hoping for better times. 
_ Dorothy nursed her father through a long 
iliness, and oa his dexth.bed, touched by her 
devotion, he bade her be happy in her own 
Way. 

Alas ! for Dorothy’s romance. Six years had 
passed; ste was thirty turned. The same 
paper which announced her father’s death 
contained the marriage of the Rev. Philip 
Rossitur to Myra Green. 

The young curate bad married his Vicar's 
daughter, and in due time was appointed to a 
amall country living, which was in Mr. Green's 
patronage, as Vicar of an important town. 

He and Dorothy never met again. Sir 
Royal, who had been abroud during the love- 
passages between his sister'and Philip, never 
ceard of Dorothy’s romance, and could not 
understand the great interest she took in the 
Rossiturs. 

He and his wife—it was not long before her 
death—were making a driving tour in Hamp 
thire through the New Forest, and remem- 
bering Philip's vicarage was near there. they 
went over One day to see Mr. and Mrs, Rossi- 
tur. 

By some strange chance they arrived when 
the second little danghter was a month old, 
and neéded both god-parents and a name. Sir 
Royal and Lady Glenval offered to “ stand” 
for ber, and by the Baronet’ express wish she 
was christened Mande, after his wife. 

When Lady Gienvai died, not so long after, 
she tenrermbered the brown-eyed baby, and 
begged her hasband to try amd befriend her in 
after life. 

“Between ourselves, Dolly,” ‘said the 
widower, when he discussed the Rossitur 
ménage, and phe suggested he should adopt 
little Maudie, ‘‘I woaldn't este to have much 
to do with Phil's wife. I daresxy she wae a 
pretty wax-doll.sort of girl when he married 
ber, but now at twenty-two she is nothing but 
& nurse aid heusekeepsr, They ate ag poor 
as church mice, Still she might sometimes 
try and taik of something besides her babies 
and her servant.’ 

So the Glenval patronage settled on Mande, 
Sir Royal paid her sckool-bills, and had her 
to spend the holidays at Sarbiton, for even if 
he was away Dorothy was glad of ler com- 
pany. Bat for the fact that the whole year 











befdre Maude’s marriage the Glénvals were 
abroad Lovel would certainly have been in- 
vited to Surbiton. 

He tad beard scant mention of them. The 
Rossiturs, as a family, Were father jealous 
that none-of their body but Maude had even 
been noticed by the rich relations, 

Philip Rossitur could uot quite forget that 
Dorothy Glenval had a right to cail him 
faithless. His wife thought the money spent 
on Maude would have been of ‘more uce had it 
passed through her own hands. Taen, too, 
the Vicar was not devoid of pride. He did 
not like to confess, even to his son-in-law, 
that his child owed her education to the 
charity of a distant cousin. 

Maude herself had andiher reason for 
silence. She loved Lovel passionately, but 
even before she was married she learned how 
petty and narrow were his rejations. They 
would have patdoned everything to anyone 
possessing a title, and even to Maude herself 
they would have forgiven much had they 
known she was ccusin to a wealthy Baronet, 
The girl hated boasting, and so she held her 
tongue, 

Miss Dorothy sat alone till the short day 
faded. She was thinking of ringirg for the 
lamyps when there came a ring at the bell, and 
after a short padse the butler opened the door 


; and announced,— 
loved her far-off cousin, Phil Rossitar. Her | 


father was living then, and had deemed the | 
poor curate a bad matoh for his only | 


‘Mrs. Clinton.” 

‘Maudie, my dear child!” and Dorethy’s 
loving arms were round her in an instant, but 
Mande did not respond to the caress. She 
seemed slmost to shrink from that warm 
embrace, and she said, wearily,— 

‘‘You must know ail, please aunt, before 
you are kind td me. Ihave run away from 
home, and my husband thinks I am very 
wicked.” 

Dorothy Glenval stooped and kissed the 
poor girl tenderly. 

“My dear child, don't er know I love you 
almost as a daughter? If all the world spoke 


against you, Maudie, I shouid not believe 


them. Royal is just as fond of youas Iam, 
and when he comes home he will know how 
to comfort you.” 

‘Please""—Maude’s voice almost broke— 
‘‘ please, aunty, may [ tell you about fs? I 
conldn't let Sir Royal know what they think.” 

Mies Dorothy listened to the story readily. 

‘“‘ Darling,” she said, simply, when Maude 
stopped, “I think your mother-in-law acted 
cruelly. I can understand you never wishing 
to speak to her again, bat your husband is 
Gifferent, Ifthe knew nothing of your literary 
hopes, if‘-he did not know that my brother 
was your godfather, and a man of nearly 
seventy—he hada right to some explanation.” 

‘* He should have had it. I would have told 
him everything, only he took Hig mother's 
part against me, On! it was wrong and an- 
manly to stand there and let her speak to me 
as though I were—wicked !"’ 

“My poor little pirl,’’ ssid Miss Dorothy, 
quietiy, “you have been hardly dealt by, but 
—you love your husband ; and unfess you are 
to Hive out your lives apurt there mrust be 
some explanation. Will you let Royal go to 
Mr. Clinton and tell him everything?” 

‘‘T should die of shame if Sir Royal knew 
the cruel things they had dared to think. I 
love my husband dearly, bat he is tired of 
me.”’ 

‘*Are you quite sure?” 

“Quite! He ia always finditig fault with 
my opinions ‘and habits. He would like me 
to spend my days gossiping with ‘the nefgh- 
bourse, and never doing anything tensible.”’ 

Miss Dorothy stroked the fair head fondfy. 

“Bat you love him, Mstd@e?’’ she persisted. 

© fF love him, but I think I'almodst hate his 
mother, and I would rather beg my bread 
than go home and be tyrannized over by her."’ 

“You must stay with us, dear, for the 
present,” decided Dorothy Glenval. ‘I shall 
sénd down to the station for your luggage ; and 
to prove that you are weleome, I will tell you 
I was on the point of writing to ask you to 
pay us a visit!” 


* Renlly 1”? 

“ Really. Your godfather fancied yesterday 
you were ‘ot lodking vety btight, ahd we 
both thought a chazge would do you good.” 

I think you aré the kindest person I ever 
met, Oh, Aunt Dolly, I @o 60 Wish Mrs, 
Clinton had been Ifke you!” - 

Miss Glenval sigted. 

‘‘T suppose she is devoted to her son, and 
does not care for a rival in his affections!" 

“It isn’t that. I believe she wanted him 
to marry.” 

‘¢ What is it, then?’ 

Maude hesitated, and her kind friend he) ped 
her out. 

‘‘ Didshe think you too leassed, Mands ?” 

‘Too undomestioated,”’ confessed Mande. 
“You see, there are four sisters younger than 
Lovel, all unmarried ; and Mrs. Clinton lost 
some money in a bank a few yearsago, and 
they have been poor since—no so poor to fear 
debt, you know, but they have to be carefo!.” 

‘* And none of the girls are earning any- 
thing?” ° 

©Oh, Gear no! that would be infra cig 
They are waiting for husbands. Now, if only 
I hud been different, and fond of visiting and 
talking, I might have bad one of fhem ons 
long visit, and got up little suppers for Lovel’s 
bachelor friends, and that sors of thing.” 

“T begin to understand! Mrs. Clinton hoped 
if her son martied his wife would help off bis 
sisters. Is that it?” 

“Yes! Fancy trying to find husbands. I 
oll it disgusting ; and then to have a strange 
girl in the house always. It would have been 
horrid!" 

* Dear, are you not unreasonable! Mar- 
riage ia probably the only profession your 
sisters-in-law would succeed in. Why not 
give them a chance of entering on is?" 

“ Aunt Dorothy, I never thought you a 
matchmaker!” 

“Tam not, l hope! Oaly, child, if you had 
agreed to have one of the Misses Clinton, say 
fora month's visit, and made her happy by 
taking her about, you would have made her 
and her sisters your friends for life!" 

“Tdon’tsee how!” 

“iBecause I gather, you and Lovel are better 
off shan his mother and sisters.” 

““T believe we are!” 

‘*‘ And wherever there is a master of the 
houve, it is ¢asier to be edciable. One monih 
with you would wot have found a husband 
forone of ihe Misves Clinton; bat is would 
kave shown the family you felt kindly towards 
trem, and made the girls carefal to try and 
please you lest you should not give them 
another invitation.” 

“Tt is too Tate now,” said Mis. Lovel 
Clinton, sadly. “IT hsave left my husband for 
ever, attd I hope I shall never see hie face 
again!” 

After which aspiration the poor, troubled 
chifd sank back in her chair aud fainted 
away, which was not surprising, considering 
all she had gone through’ in-the last tweaty- 
four hours. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tuat day seemed to Lovel Clinton tho 
Tongest he had evér spent. Though, unhappily 
quarrels had not been rare in his brief married 
life, he had never before gone to his office 
without even-a sight of his wife. 

He tirought the clock would néver strike tho 
heur that was to set him free; and though, 
‘when at last the moment caits, and he was fairly 
on his way to Ludgate Hill Station—he felt an 
untold relief that he shonfd- soon beat home— 
he yet éhrank from the thovghs cf the expla- 
nation before him. ” 

He warited to see Matdie, and assure her 
that he beliéved in her fally, and had never 
doubted her. 

He wanted to ‘rake it up and be friends,” 
as children say, and 7 he could not forget bis 
mother’s slanders. Try ashe would to banich 





all thought of that miserable litile note it 
+ would baant him, 
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He was master of his own house ; he had a 
tight to be consulted in all things. His wife 
had acted very wrongly in meeting anyone 
without his knowledge, much more a Bohemian 
who passed under the alias of  R. G.” 

He told himself all this, and felt aggrieved ; 
but then, on the other hand, Maude was his 
one love, and he knew perfectly his life would 
have been ® dull affair without her; so that 
his feelings, as he opened the gaie of Rosemary 
Villa, were more than » litéle “ mixed.” 

To-day he had not forgotten his latchkey, so 
he admitted himself without mnesding to 
summon Mrs. Reeves. 

He went straight to the dining-room. The 
fire burnt cheerfally, the table was spread for 
the evening meal; but a pang seized him as 
he noticed the cloth was only “ laid” for one. 

“ She can’t mean to‘shut herself up in her 
own room sliways,” he thought, bewildered. 
“Tt would be much better to have @ good talk, 
and get it over.” 

Enter Mrs, Reeves, a little stiffer than 
usual, but still the perfection of an old trusted 
seryant. Perhaps ber heart quaked as much 
as her master’s, for she knew what he had yet 
to learn. 

‘* Where's your niistress?” demanded Mr. 
Clinton. ‘ Ign’t her headache better?” 

“Mrs. Clinton has gone away, sir!” said 
Reeves, thinking it better to make a sudden 
plunge, and jerk out the unheppy truth. 
“ She left'a letter for you, and told me ifiany 
one inquired I was to gay there was trouble at 
the Vicarage.” 

Lovel stretched out his hand for the letter 
almost like & blind man. 

Reeves stood waiting ; she really- was afraid 
to leave him there alone, 

And this js what he read,— 


“TI never wronged you in thought or deed. 
I knew I was not an economical wife, and I 
wanted to earn money for you if I could not 
help to save it. ‘R.G.’-had promised to show 
me how. Ask my father about him if you 
like. He is an old man not far from seventy, 
and I think he loved me almost as a grand. 
child, because I was called after his. wife. 

“Your mother will be quite happy now, for 
you are quite free from the ‘ wicked woman 
who spoilt your life ’"—you see I remember her 
exact words. When I saw you atand by and 
listen to them without one effort to defend 
me, I think my heart broke. You-will never 
be troubled by me again—you are quite free. 
Reeves is a good woman, and will know how 
zs silence all curious questions if you truat to 

er. “ow...” 


Lovel turned on ‘the servant with a white, 
an face 


“Isittrae? Did you know she meant to . 


leave me?” 

Reeves nodded. 

“I did, sir. “And secing the poor young 
lady could do nothirg that pleased you I 
don’t think anyone could blame her.” 

Lovel Ciinton stared in speechless surprise. 

“Bhe is my wife!” he said, doggedly. 
“ Her place was here!” 

“She was your wife, sir,” said -Reeves, 
quickly, “but she wasn’) made to be your 
slave. People think a deal of what a wife 
owes her husband, but they never seem to 
look on the other side. A woman gives up a 
good deal when she marries, and Miss Maude 
had more to give up than most. She was as 
happy as ® bird when she taught at the High 
School. Everyone thought her a bright, bigh. 
Spirited girl. She made friends everywhere, 
but since she came here not one of those 
friends has ever been invited to the house, 
and the folks who'do come, never thought of 
anything but picking holes in her, because she 
wasn't made to their pattern.” 

Poor Lovel let himvelf ‘be lectured without 
= attempt 'at remonstrance, be really was 


overcome, 

“ ve seen'a good deal of the world, air,” 
Went on. Reeves, who'saw her advantage and 
used it, “bat Ionever niet a lady who thought 
less of hergelf and more cf her husbasd' than 


did Mrs. Clinton. As to the folks about here 
—they weren't worthy to tie her shoez. To 
begin ‘with, the Rossiturs come of a high 
family. Sir, even if they're poor it’s not one 
of them would come into a lady's Louse, and 
ransack her private places while she’s away ! ” 

Lovel winced. “He sat down to his tea, but 
he felt no appetite for it. He was haunted 
by a strange fear. Where wae his wife ? 

“As Mrs, Clinton told you so much,” ‘he 
said, bitterly, ‘‘ I daresay she confided to you 
something more, namely, the place she was 
going to?"’ 

‘*Mrs, Clinton never confided in me, pir, 
I have eyes, and I couldn’t help seeing she was 
miserable. I’ve ears,and these walla are 
thin, so that I couldn't help hearing what your 
mother said yesterday, and, if 1 may speak 
the trath, I’d have dearly loved to show her 
to the door!” 

‘*T wonder if she’s gone to the High 
School?” said Lovel, meaning his wife, and 
speaking aloud in his dismay. 

‘* Hardly, sir, considering it’s bata mile off, 
and she wished the West Ledworth folk to 
think she had gone to her father !"’ 

Lovel tried to eat. Reeves atiil lingered. 
At last she got out what was on her mind. 

‘' ve been very comfortable here, sir, and 
you've behaved kindly to me ; but, no offence, 
I'd rather leave this very night and Iese every 
penny of tay wages, than stay bere if your 
mother's to be mistress. I should siways be 
thinking of my poor, dear young lady whom 
she's driven away.” ” 

‘* Be easy, Reeves,” replied the young man, 
gravely. ‘There will never be another 
mistress here until my wife returns.” 

It was rather an aggravation of Lovel's 
misery that the very next evening the Rev. 
Philip Rossitur should appear. He had 
written to his daughter announcing he was 
coming to London, and should be glad to sleep 
at the house. The letter arriving after 
Mande had left was unopened, and the Vaear’s 
coming was utterly wmnexpected. 


decision—silence or confession, and he chose 
the latter. He made aclean breast of every- 
thing to his father-in-law, and met with, on 
the whole, kinder treatment than he deserved. 

“Mande will come back,” said the Vicar, 
simply. ‘ If ever-woman loved her hushand 
she loved you, and when once you ‘ell her 
you were mistaken, aud ask her forgiveness 
for doubting her, she’will return. She has 
the largest heart, the finest character of al! 
my children; and though your married life 
has eo soon grown shadowed, I an sure all 
will come right.” 

‘‘You forget,” said Lovel, biteerly, ‘I 
have not the slightest: clae where she ia ?: How 
am I to tell her what you say when she has 
carefally hidden heraeif fronv me ? ” 

Mr. Rossitur looked grave. 

“ {f ever I hear from her I will teil you; 
but, of all places in the world ehe is least 
likely to come home to us. My wife isa 
good woman, but narrow-minded. She has 
never understood Mandie. I cannot be as 
indignant as I feel af your mother's cruel 
judgment of my child, since I know my own 
wife's would have been as harsh,"’ 

** Do you think if I sought out thisold man, 
this ‘R. G.’, he could tell me anything? " 

“TI saw him myself to-day,” said the Vicsr, 
thoughtfally. ‘‘ He asked if I had keard from 
Maudie lately, and esid when he met er in 
London on Tuesday ‘he thought she icoked 
il ” 


‘© Tt was Wednesday she left home.” 

“Well, he spoke of meeting her on the 
Tuesday. Maudie was always his favourite 
in our family. She was his-godchild, and, 
besides paying all the expenses of her educa- 
tion, he was always making her presents.” 

“Then he wasn't ”? 

“Poor!” The Vicarahnostieaghed, inspite 
of his anxiety. ‘My dear fellow, Bir Royal 
Glenvalis'one of the richest barouets in Eng- 





land! Ail‘his- property is entailed, but he has 


' a splendid income while he lives.” 


Lovel Clinton was forced to come'to a hasty 


“ Sir Royal Glenval! Of course I have often 

— of him, bat I had no idea you knew 
im. 

“Aga boy I spent all my holidays st bis 
father’s house. My mother was bis first cousin, 
which, I suppose, makes'nie and Royal kins- 
men, though remote ones. He-is the only rich 
relation I possess in the world ; but I am not 
fond of boasting of him, and the subject is 2 
sore one with my wife. She always thinks if ke 
had started one of the boys in life, instead of 
spending so much on Maude it would have 
been better.” 

“Then you are sure Mande is not with 
him?” asked Lovel. ‘“You don’t think she 
went to his house and claimed his wife's pro- 
tection ?"’ 

“| His wite has been dead these twenty years. 
No, I am coriain my daughter ia not with 
him. He distinctly ssid he bad not scen her 
since Tuesday. I only wish it had been other- 
wise.” 

‘* Bat what am I to do?" 

That question proved hard to saswer. Mr. 
Rossitur went back io the coumiry with it still 
unsolved. 

Lovel advertised in the agony column of 
the chief London papers. He spent many 
sovereigns before, on Ohristmas morning, a 
few lines reached him, traced in a faint, 
tremulous hand. 

‘tT have been very ill, bat am better now. 
Please give up looking for me. You know I 
was always a trouble to you, aud you doubted 
me. So weare best apart,’ 

There was no hiding something ef the truth 
from Mrs. Clinton, senior. After her ill- 
omened visit to Rosemary Villa she sent three 
long letters to her son demanding if his wife 
had “repented,” and then finding these un- 
guswered she presented herself at West Led- 
worth at an hour when she knew he would be 
at home. 

Mra. Reeves opened the door and ushered 
her into the dining-room, where Lovel sat 
reading the newspaper. This waa before 
Mande's brief note had reached Rosemary 
Villa, and he was atill in ignorance of bis 
wife's fate. 

What he said to his mother was never 
known ; but Mra. Clinton had mo reason to 
congratulate herself on thé intersiew. 

At fiest, hearing Mande had flown, the 
widow thought the victory won, and in fancy 
saw herself:and one or two of those unmarried 
Gaughters very comfortably Gomiciied at 
Rosemary Villa, but she was very soon to be 
undeceived. 

* Of course, we will not forsake you in your 
trouble, Lovel. Iam leaving Jane éo0-morrow, 
and I will come at once to takechurge of your 
house. That woman, Reeves, had bedter go. 
She was always a far more expensive servant 
than you could afford !”’ 

“Tank you. I have not the eiighieat 
intention of parting with Mrs. Reeves,’’ said 
Lovel, coldiy, “ and whileshe is here no other 
housekeeper is required!” 

“Bat, my dear boy, think of your loneli- 

? ”? 


‘*] would rather be alone, motiier, than seo 
you raling im my wife's home. I shall never 
forgive myself for suffermg you to speak to 
heras you did. Itis your doing, and yours 
alone, that my life is blighted, and my home 
desolate |” 

“Oh!” No words wiil convey the volume 
of mbéaning the widow put into that “oh!” 
® Qh! then you approve —_— meetings 
with myaterious strangers ? " 

‘«T approve of Maudemeeting her godfather, 
her father’s cousin, sn old man well nigh 
seventy, who all his life had been showering 
benefits upon: her. A man of Sir Royal Gien- 
val's known worth and oe a = 
honour & oung girl by hiaikindly notice.” 
“ Sir Royal Gleaval-the man who gave 
twenty thousand pounds to the Westiord 
Infirmary! Why, ne isa Barenet !”’ 

“ Precisely, and Maude's godfather. Mr. 
Rossitur was with me the other night, and 





he told me of the warm frieidehip between 
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him and Sir Royal. Indeed, they are related. 
aa Mrs. Rossitar was a Miss Glenval."’ 

“ a ——s 

“Bat you did not know it,” said Lovel, 
bitterly. “ You thought I had thrown myself 
away upon the child of a poverty-stricken 
parson. Those were your very words. Well, 
you see, mother, real gentlefolks don’t boast 
of their connections. I don’t suppose it ever 
entered into Mr. Rossitur’s head that you 
‘would appreciate his daughter any more be- 
cause she was third cousin to a baronet.” 

Mrs, Olinton, senior, retired decidedly 
worsted in the conflict. She relieved the 
long-suffering Jane of her presence, and went 
home the very next day, and there was great 
rejoicing among the little Trimbles, to whom 
‘“‘ grandmamma "’ was anything buta welcome 
guest. 


CHAPTER V., AND LAST. 


Wauen people are very poor, and have no 
hore of even a stray pound of capital to start 
in any undertaking, they mostly turn their 
thoughts to letting lodgings. Probably, poor 
things, if they belong to the class who have 
known ‘better days” they yet possess some 
4idy furnitare, and by squeezing themselves 
into the back of the house, they can contrive 
to make two front rooms fairly presentable 
for the desired tenants. 

Sach a orisis had come in Jane Trimble's 
life. There was not the smallest chance of 
her husband's salary increasing, while each 
year the children’s demands, both for food 
and clothes, grew at the moet alarming rate. 

If she sent away the little servant, who 
did so much hard work for the weekly wage 
of eighteenpence and her “‘keep,”’ she would 
hhave had to put out the washing. So after 
many an anxious thought, she told her hus- 
band she thought they had better let lodgings. 

John Trimble shook his hzad—a meek, quiet 
man by nature. A long course of failure and 
disappointment had made him inclined to 
took at the black side of everything. 

** Who would come to lodge here, Jenny?” 
he asked, disparagingly. 

“Lots of people in this road do let 
dodgings!’’ persisted Jane, who could not bear 
cold water thrown on her cherished plan, 

“ Bat they haven't six children,” said Mr. 
Trimble, grimly. ‘ Don't look like that, my 
dear,” as a shadow flitted over his wife’s thin 
face. “The youngsters are, everyone of 
them, dear to us. Bat I mean with all the 
town before them a stranger would hardly 
oare to take lodgings in a house with six 
children under ten.” 

‘Well, it will cost nothing to try. I 
wonder how much I ought to ask?” 

‘Ten shillings a week.” suggested John. 
“Not a penny more. Jenny, my dear, a 
Lodger would be a double benefit, for with the 
front rooms disposed of we simply couldn't 
take in your mother when she comes to town. 
She would see that herself.”’ 

Jane Trimble blashed. The pain her 
mother’s visitations were to her no tongue 
could tell; for Mrs. Clinton expected the best 
bedroom, the warmest seat at table, and 
Gelicacies such as the family never dreamed 
of for themselves; nor did she offer any 
compensation, not so much as a pair of socks 
for the baby or a ribbon for her daughter. 

A month at Brixton, whenever she wished 
to be in London, seemed to her a gracefal way 
ef suffering the Trimbles to pay back a small 
portion of the debt they owed her (according 
to her views John was responsible for the 
money she had lost by the failure of his 
father’s bank). 

Well, a neat card was bought and placed in 
*he front window. For the first three days 
Jane Trimble’s heart beat with hope when- 
ever @ double knock came at the door. When 
@ week passed she was less sanguine, and by 
the time the card bad been up a month she 
had quite gone over to her husband's view. 

_But John Trimble was not destined to be 
zight. Before January was over Jane's eldest 








born, a bright little maid of nine, came run: 
ning upstairs with the tidings that a lady was 
in the parlour, and wanted to know about the 
rooms.” 

“A lady!" Mes. Tcimble's thoughts had 
been on city gentlemen. “Iam afraid they 
won’t suit her. Whatis she like, Mabel?” 

** She is not like grandmother,’ said the 
little girl, cheerfally, ‘‘she speaks so gently. 
She is nursing little Dot in the big arm- 
chair." 

It was quite true. Jane found her youngest 
but onein the visitor's lap, stroking her little 
head against a soft sealskin coat, and saying 
** Pretty, pretty!" 

Toe mother gave her to Mabel to lead 
away, and then when she closed the door on 
them both turned back to greet—her sister- 
in law! 

‘‘ Mande! 
see you!” 

There was a choked sob in Mande's voice 
as she answered,— 

** Oh, Jane, how is Lovel?” 

“TI think he is well,” said Mrs. Trimble, 
gravely, ‘‘ Mamma wanted to go and live 
with him, but he wouldn’t have her. It is 
given out that Ledworth is too bleak for you, 
and you are spending the winter with your 
own family ; bat oh, my dear! won't you go 
back to him? His heart must be sore for want 
of you; and you—you look only the shadow of 
the pretty bride he brought home so proudly 
last August."’ 

**P shall never go back to him! " 

* Bat, my dear——”’ 

‘‘ Listen, Jane! I went straight to my god- 
father's, and I was very ill. For weeke I could 
not move or speak. Toe doctor said it was 
brain fever. Then Sir Royal and his sister 
were going to France till the spring, and they 
wanted to take me too, only somehow I could 
not bear to go. I shall never see Lovel’s face 
again; and yet I couldn't bear to feel the sea 
divided us.” 

Jane kissed her. 


Oh, my dear, I am so glad to 


It was not a very logical 


‘reply, bat is soothed poor Maude as nothing 


else could have done. 

*‘ And what did you do, dear?" 

‘‘Oh!Iam earning my own living. I write 
for one of the magazines, and they pay me 
more than I need, and I have a little store in 
the bank besides. My godfather wanted to 
make me an allowance, but it seemed a slight 
to Lovel, and so I wouldn’s have it." 

‘* And where are you living, dear?” 

“In lodgings in the Brixton-road ; bat it is, 
oh, so lonely ; and to day, when I saw the 
card in your window, Jane, I hoped——” 

And the arrangement thus dimly hioted at 
came about. Neither Mr. Trimble nor his 
children had ever seen Lovel Clinton's wife, 
and the visits of the elder Mrs. Ciinton and 
her daughters must perforce cease when Jane 
had a lodger. 

To the hard-working, careworn mother the 
certainty of a weekly income was an untold 
boon ; but Jane had another motive too. 

She saw that Maude was ill and suffering, 
lonely and unhappy. She could not bear the 
thought of her staying in dreary lodgings, 
where no ons knew even her name; but she 
made one stipulation—she must tell the whole 
truth to John before Maude became their 
inmate. 

‘' He will never consent! ” 

“I think he will, He has known so much 
sorrow himself, he always likes ptople in 
trouble. I will tell him to-night." 

John looked thonghtfal, but at last he de- 
cided as his wife wished. 

“If we were rich I should see no harm in 
asking her on a visit, 80 it oan’s be wrong to 
take her as a lodger. It would be paying 
your brother a poor compliment to shat our 
doors against her jast because she is his wife; 
only, Jenny, I'm afraid you’il fiad a helpless, 
fine lady—rather a handfal.” 

This opinion he rescinded in three daye. 

Maude Clinton—Mrs. Glen, as she was 
called by children and servant—proved quite 





a help to the tired, overworked mother, In 








the morning she was always shut up with her 
writing, bat from the one o'clock dinner till 
badtime she was at the service of the whole 
house, The charming dolla’ frocks she manu. 
factared out of almost nothing, the little pile 


of neatly folded garments she used to restora 
carefally repaired to Mra. Trimble’s big mend. 
ing basket, were but a trifle in the long liat of 
little kindnesses she was al ways offering. 

“If only Lovel could see her now,” said 
Jane, half tearfally, to her husband one 
spring evening, ‘he must forgive her!’ 

‘* My dear girl, there was nothing to forgive, 
That is the hardest part of it. There is no 
real injary on eitherside; they did not under. 
stand each other, and so they drifted apart, 
Your mother's interference brought things to 
& crisis, and they separated. I believe my. 
self if they could only meet all would be well. 
One can see that poor girl is fretting her 
heart out for her husband; and when I met 
Lovel one day last week in the city, I thought 
he looked ten years older. There ia nothing 
but pride keeps them apart. He cannot come 
to her because he does not know where she is, 
and she will not be the one to make the first 
advance.” 

Jane looked bewildered. 

‘* I suppose it would not do for me to write 
to him?’ she suggested. 

‘* That would be betraying her confidence! 
No! Ualess some strange chance brings about 
@ meeting I fear this miserable estrangement 
will last their lives, and they will both go 
lonely to their graves.’’ 

‘‘I don’t think Mande will be alone much 
longer,’ eaid Mrs. Trimble, gravely ; *‘ at least 
LT hope not. John, don't you understand?” 

Mr. Trimble looked hopeleesly puzzled, and 
his wife went on. 

‘“‘T think that is why she is sd fond of our 
children. It will be in Jane, John, and I am 
sure I feel almost distracted. It seems 
positively wicked not to let Lovel know; and 
yet, if I sent for him, I am pretty sure Maude 
would go away, and hide herself even from 
us!” 

‘* You mustn'é send,” said John, decidedly. 
‘‘ Maybe the baby will bring matters right. 
She'll surely see she can’é make her 
fatherless to satisfy her pride.” 

‘* John, don't be hard on her!” 

**T don’t mean to be, Jane. There are faults 
on both sides; because they had no troubles 
your brother and his wife set out to make 
them, They're jast a foolish young couple, 
my dear, but maybe things will come right in 
the end.” 

They were to come right in a way Jane 
Trimble little breathed of. When the Jane 
roses bloomed, making even the tiny back 
garden at Brixton look bright and summery, 
Lovel Clinton’s child was born. 

It was a fine healthy boy, and caused no 
shadow of anxiety; bas before three days had 
passed the doctors shook their heads over his 
mother. 

A physician had been called in to consult 
with the ordinary practitioner, and he spoke 
very plainly to Mrs. Trimble. 

‘‘ There is something on her mind. Shehas 
no strength to rally, jast because she has no 
wish to live. Even now at the eleventh hour 
you might save her if you could give her 
peace,” 

John was out. Poor Mrs. Trimble had no 
one to consult with, and she was fairly at her 
wit’s end. Howcould she leave Maude, per- 
haps to die in her absence? Yet, how could 
she let Lovel learn the bad news from & 
stranger? Bat Mande was unconscious, and 
did not know her, so Mrs. Trimble confided 
the baby and his mother to the nurse, put on 
her well-worn bonnet, and set out for West 
Ledwortb. 

She got there at seven o'clock. It was & 
strange contrast to the last time she had stood 
at that familiar station. The November fog 
had given place to Jane sunshine, but. 
seemed to Jane there would be no brightness 
left in the world for her brother when he knew 
her errand, 
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She took a cab at the station. It was no 


ime to study petty economies, and wae driven 

gaikly to Rosemary Villa. Mrs. Reeves 
opened the door. Something in Jane’s face 
geemed to tell her the truth, 

“My mistress is dead, and you have come 
to tell us!” said the poor woman. 

“ Not dead,”’ corrected Jane, gently, “' but 
very, very ill. Where is my brother?’ 

He came out while they were speaking, took 
his seat in the cab in utter silence, while Mre. 
Reeves quietly turned the key in the door, 
abandoned Rosemary Villa to its fate and 
mounted the box beside the driver, first 
dropping @ kind of to Mrs. Trimble. 

“Tm > sick f ma'am, and can 
arn my hand to anything.” 

The journey was in perfect silence, only 
when they got out at Brixton station Lovel 
asked, hoarsely,— 

“ Where did you find her?” 

“She has been living with us for the last 
five months.” 

“ And you never told me?" 

“T wanted to, Lovel ; but it seemed cruel to 
drive her from a home where she was loved 
and cared for.” 

“Bat when she was ill?” 

“Bhe has only been ill three days,” 
explained Jane. ‘‘ We always hoped she would 
send for you when the baby came, but we 
could not bear to betray her confidence.” 

“The baby !”’ 

‘Your son and heir!” said Jane, trying 
hard to speak cheerfally. ‘'Heonly came on 
Monday!" 

She pointed to the door of Mande's room, 
and he went in alone. Narse and doctor 
retreated when they saw him, perceiving it 
was the husband and father come, and, as they 
believed, too late. There was no witness 
present when Lovel met hia wife again. 

They had thought her sleeping, and feared 
she would never wake again, but that that 
strange, deep slumber would pass into the 
aleep of death. 

Love has a wondrous power, though, and ag 
Lovel spoke her name the brown eyes opened 
slowly, and her voice said faintly,— 

“ I thought you would come. I felt I couldn't 
go away without saying good-bye! "’ 

‘ Not good-bye, my darling,” pleaded Lovel. 
“Oh! if you knew how I have wanted you all 
these weary months!’ 

“And I you,” ehe whispered. 

“Io was all a mistake,” said the ogg fellow, 
tadly. “I loved you always, Maude. I never 
doubted you, only you were so different from 
any woman I had ever seen, and I could not 
understand,” 

“TI was wrong too,’ confessed his wife. 
“If you were afraid of learned women and 
blae-stookings I despised all the old-fashioned 
housewives. I wanted so much to show my 
way was best—and I failed.” 

“You must make haste and get well,” he 
told her, fondly, ‘and then I shall be proud 
of my wife. I know now, my darling, why 
you went to London so often, and what was 
the seorest between you and Sir Royal, and 
ne bravely my little wife meant to help 
me ” 


“They said I was extravagant, and I 
wanted so much to prove I meant to be a 
good wife. Oh! Lovel, if only the time could 
come over again!" 

‘It will!" said Lovel, hopefally. ‘‘ We will 
begin afresh, Maudie, and you will see things 
Will all be changed.” 

She shook her head. 

“Iva too late now. I'm dying, and you've 
only come to say good-bye. Bas, Lovel, I’d 
= es -~ with you.”’ 

g 


8 

Well, they all thought so, The doctor left 
he house in the belief no more skill of his 
could avail the poor young wife. The nurse 
aud Mrs, Reeves, as they watched over the 
Unconscious baby, believed by morning he 
would be motherless. 

Qaly Jane Trimble, with her simple fa'th, 
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argued Heaven coald not take Maudie when 
her happiness had but jast begun. 

Lovel and his siater watched by the invalid 
all that night, and in the morning Jane’s 
hopes were falfilled. The doctor admitted 
there was a “slight improvement. After 
all, his patient might pall through.” 

This second verdict proved the right one; 
for now at the time of writing Lovel the 
second is a handsome boy of four years’ old, 
and his mother is the picture of health and 
happiness, the joy of her husband's life, and 
the sunshine of his home, 

Bat that home ia no longer Raeemary Villa. 
Lovel had taken the little house only for a 
year, and when his wife began to recover he 
could read in her eyes a great dread of re. 
SS ee eee 
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So without saying a word to her he decided 
to inform his landlord he should not re- 
new the tenancy; and while Maudie and 
the wonderful baby were delighting Miss 
Dorothy’s heart by a long visit at Sarbiton, 
Lovel found a bijou villa at Wimbledon, and 
with Mrs, Reeves’ able co-operation removed 
his household goods there. 

Sir Royal, who loved his godchild tenderly, 
considered her debts his, in proof of which, 
very soon after the Olintons settled at 
Wimbledon, he found a situation for John 
Trimble far superior to anything the poor 
fellow had ever hoped for of late years; and 
Jane, who had a warm affection for her sister- 
in-law and the baby born in her houee, took 
advan of her new prosperity to move to 
Wimbledon and settle near her brother. 

For some years there was a decided coolness 
between Lovel Clinton and his mother ; but 
when Manude’s second child was born, and 
= to be a little girl, happy in her hus- 

and's love, certain that he waa well con- 
tented with her, the young wife held out the 
olive branch, and Mes. Clinton, senior, was 
invited to the christening of her son's firat 
daughter. 

And so the clouds rolled away. Lovel 
learned that women's intellect may ad» 
substantially to their husband's income. 

In time the Clintons as a family grew 
rather proud of Mande's talents, and liked to 
talk of her books, and the handsome sum they 
brought in. 

Bat through all those years Mande has 


never once revisited West Ledworth. Snhe/in 


cannot bear to think of the misery she 
suffered there when she and Lovel were only 
A Foottsa Youre Coupe ! 


(THE END.] 








Besrpes the railroad, which will presently 
take tourista from the sea to Jerusalem, 
another route is being surveyed from the coast 
to Damascus. Jast now the engineers are at 
work in the mountains north of the sea of 
Galilee. In three or four months rail laying 
will begin at the historic city of Acre. It is 
the purpose of the company to run a steamer 
on the Sea of Galilee, for which they have ob- 
tained a concession. Thus modern innova. 
tions are rapidly invading the Holy Land. 

A currovs, bat sensible manner of utilising 
the Army in times of peace is reported from 
the adjoining principality of Montenegro. Is 
may not be generally known that that little 
country is one of the most fertile spots on earth, 
and yet produces very little, because the native 
peasants, who one and all belong to the nobility 
and fally insist upon tneir privileges, consider 
it beneath their dignity to perform menial 
work, where as every soldier is—a hero! 
Prince Danilo is, however, of opinion that it 
does not soffice to be a hero, and therefore 
ordered each man to plant 200 vines, each 
general to plant twenty olive trees, whereas a 
oolonel is charged with ten, a lientenant with 
five, and a corporal with two olive trees. 
Thus this ingenious monarch calcalates to 
enrich his country by next spring to the extent 
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Tue most expensive drug ia physostigmine, 
two ounces of which would cost nearly two 
million dollars. Itisapreparation from the 
calabar bean, and is of use in eye diseases. 

Tue Italians used fans early in the seven- 
teenth century. It was during the eighteenth 
century that the lavish ornamentation of fans 
reached its height, one often representing a 
small fortune in the matter of jewels, carving, 
and painting, — 

Tus Rassian Church does not favour third 
marriages. It has jast issued a deoree im. 
posing a religious penance of from three to 
five years in length upon all widows and 
widowers who attempt matrimony for the 
third time; and for all widows who marry 
after the age of sixty, a rigid penance of two 
yeara’ duration is prescribed. 

Tue name collie takes its rise not from any 

iarity of breed in the dog—for the “‘ collie” 
and the sheep dog are one—but from the kind 
of sheep which he once drove. In Scotland 
there is or was a class of sheep with black faces 
and legs called “ collie,” from the Anglo Saxon 
col, ‘‘ black.” The dogs which looked after 
these sheep were called collie dogs, which in 
time became shortened to “‘ collies,” and hence 
the name which the sheep dogs now bear. 

Tue body of every spider contains four little 
masses, pierced with a multitude of holes 
(imperceptible to the naked eye), each hole 
permitting the passage of a single threat; all 
the reo A to the amount of one thousand to 
each mass, j2in together when they come out, 
and make the single thread with which the 
spider spins its web, so that what we call a 
spider's thread consists of more than four 
thousand threads united. 

Tue largest house in the world is the 
‘t Freihausa” (treehouse) in Wieden, a suburb 
of Vienna. In this domicile there are 1,400 
rooms, divided into 400 suites of from four to 
six rooms each, and they at present shelter 
2,112 persons, who pay an annual rental 
of over 100.000 florins (£33,400). Many of 
the occupants work at their trades in the house, 
‘and almost every branch of industry is re- 
presented, from the humble coboler to the 
haughty merchant. Tairteen-courtyards— 
five open and eight covered—and a large gar- 
den, are within its walls. 

Some German scientists, interested in 
forestry, have recently farnished information 
regard to the ages of trees. They assign to 
the pine tree 500 and 700 years as the 
maximum, 475 years to the silver fir, 275 yeara 
to the larch, 245 years to the red beech, 210 to 
the aspen, 200 to the birch, 170 so the ash, 145 
to the alder, and 130 to theelm. Tae heartof 
the oak begine to rot at about the age of 
300 years. Tae holly oak alone escap2s this 
law, it is said; and there is in existence near 
Aschaffenbarg, in Garmany, & tree of this kiad 
which has attained an age of 410 years. 

A rty invariably walks towards the topof a 
window? Taking a hint from this, an in- 
ventor determined to use this habit against 
them. Forthwith he made a window screen 
divided in half. The upper half lapped over 
the lower, with an inch of space between. Ags 
soon as & fiy would light on the screen he in- 
variably proceeded to travel upward, and thas 
walk straight out-of-doors. Oo reaching the 
top of the lower half he would be outside. Not 
being able to walk down he had no way to re- 
turn to the room. By this means @ room can 
be quickly sleared of flies, which always seek 
the light. 

An experimental train, constracted on the 
American system, hag jast been bails at 
S windon for the Great Western Railway, and 
the directors of that company propose to run it 
for a short time on their main line, and if it ia 
found popular, the new “cars ’’ will be attached 
to the principal through trains, The carriages 
are first and third class, with lavatories at 
either end, and a wide corridor runs the whole 
length of the train, with sliding doors opening 
to the compartments, the third-class seating 
four passengers on each side, and the first class 





of 4 000,000 vines and 20 000 olive trees, 


three passengers. 
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FACETLAE. 


WHEN a& person gets into hot water you may 
be sure that he has farnished his share of the 
fuel to heat the same, 

Ir should be the aim of every man to leave 
enough money with which to set up his wife's 
second husband in business. 

“ Wz have sent our pasior his resignation,” 
remarked a promiaent cfiicer of a church 
recently. Quite a neat and suggestive way of 
putting it, 

“ Waata pretty girl Jimson’s typewriter 
must be,’’ mused Watts. “I neversaw such 
an outrageous lot of misspelied words in & 
business letter before in all my daye.”’ 

Serceant, instructing the soldiers: ‘‘A 
good dedgein « battle, boys, is this: When 
you find you have no more cartridges don't 
let the enemy notice it, bat keep ficing away.” 

Lavy of the House (indignantly): “No, I 
don't want anything. ‘This is the twentieth 
time I've had to answer this bell thie morn- 
ing.” Peddler (with injured air): “This is 
th’ first time I've rungit, mum,” 

A’ Bourcrtrovs Davenrer.—Old Gentieman 
(at head of stairs): ‘Sally, ain’t it time to-go 
to bed?” Sally: “Yes, father, dear, don't 
put it off another minute; your health, you 
know, is not robast.” 

‘How does ij happen that Dr. Worldly 
performs the marriage ceremony for so many 
old maids?” “Oh, be always asks them in 
an audible tone if they are df age, and they ali 
like him.” 

Tue Force or Hengpity.—Jadge: “ You con- 
fess to having stolen the money, do you? 
Well, have you any exonerating circumstances 
to offer?’’ Culprit: ‘“ Yes, your honour, my 
grandfather was an alderman.” 

Mana: “Take your fork, Tommie. Don't 
you know it is wrong to eat with your 
fingers?" Tommie: ‘Fingers were made 
before forks, mamma,” “I know it, Tommie; 
bat yours were not.” 

* Yer look bad, Jim. Been campin' ont?” 
‘Sorter. To-day’s the fnat time I've been 
out-er-doors in three months.” “ What was 
the matter with yer?” ‘' Nothin’; bat the 
judge wouldn’s believe it.” 

Barp the flaxen- haired maiden to. the dapper 
young man behind the counter, ‘' Have you 
any nice, soft muslin that will suit my eom- 
plexion and hair?" Shopman: ‘Bleached 
or unbleached ?” 

“ Warne is that brandy Ehad to put in the 
mince pie?" inquired Mre. Boozeman, anxi- 
ously. ‘‘You ain’ seen it, hev ye, Ezty?” 
‘*'S ali right, m' dear,” replied Ezra, ‘*brandy 
’2zhin me. I'll wait f' my pie.” 

A nyarenrc journal says ‘mothers cannot 
be too carefal about the acap they uve on their 
little ones.'’ Some of the young ones seen in 
the etreets look very much asif their mothers 
were too carefal, however, as regards quantity, 

Tom: “You don't go to see your friend 
Jackson as oftenas you usedto. Is there any 
coolness between’ you and him?” Fred: “ Oh, 
no! only we smoked the last of that box of 
good cigars he had.” 

Two friends are conversing: ‘Take my 
advice and get married.” ‘‘I have a horror 
of perpetual slavery.” ‘'Ab, my dear boy, 
if you only could find a wife like mine—so 
good, so kind, so affectionate, so devoted!" 
‘* Weil, then, I'll wait till she’s a widow.” 

Ir may be remarked casually that the eight- 
hour heaven that is about to open to a portion 
of the world’s toilers will not include news- 
paper men, or the women who do their own 
housework. These two classes will continue 
to work nineteen hours a day. 

_ At THE Pantomme.—Little Emma: “ What 
is the man striking the lady for?’’ Her Mam- 
ma: ‘‘ He is not striking her ; he is only beat- 
ing time for the mueicians.” Little Emily: 
nate then, what makes the lady rqueal like 
& .. 





Jenxs: "Bhall we go to the opera this 
season as usual, Miss Helen?” Helen: ‘‘ We 
don’t know yet. Ethel and I want to go very 
much, but our brother George is on his college 
football team, and we can’t tell yes whether 
we shall be in mourning this year or not?” 

** On what did Mr. Hicks preach this morn- 
ing?” “On the pauipit.” “I mean about 
what?” “About thirty minutes.” ‘' You 
never understand. I want to. know what was 
the subject of his discourse?'’ ‘‘ Ldon't know. 
He didn’t say.” 

Farner: ‘‘Have you sueceeded in find. 
ing the owner of that knife you foand, 
Johnny?” Johnny: “ No, air, bat I think I 
know who lost it.” ‘“ Who do you think?” 
‘' Tommy Green.” ‘ Why don’t you ask him 
if he did?” ‘‘ Cause I’m afraid he'll say’yes.” 

A ponrricaL orator, speaking of a certain 
general whom he professed to admire, caid 
that on the field of battle he was always found 
where the bullets were thickest, ‘“ Where was 
that?’ asked one of the auditors. ‘‘In the 
ammunition waggon,'’ said ‘another. 

Butentiy Mrxep: “Mrs, Jaggs (reading 
from a paper): ‘‘ Among the gnests was the 
grandmother of the bride, who is in her 
ninety-seventh year.’ Jagex: “A bride in 
her ninety-seventh year! Great Scott! How 
old is the grandmother?” 

‘‘Harxrns is the most agreeable man I 
know.’ “In what way does he show it?” 
“Why, when he’d upset a pint of champagne 
On my trousers he was jast as cheerful about 
it ashe could be. Said he was glad the wine 
wae dry.” 

He: “Why should you refase him on 
account of his not being yourequal? Your 
grandfather signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Don't you believe that all men are 
born ?’’ She: “ Oh, yes, of course Ido; but 
some men deteriorate after birth, you know.” 

Quipronc: “Are you in mourning, Sorib- 
bler? I notice you always wear black now, 
when you used always to wear light colours.” 

ibbler: “Oh, no, I'm not in mourning, 
Sut I bought me one of these fountain pens a 
little while ago, and I find it cheaper to wear 
black.” 

Fatner: “ Now listen to me, children; I 
want you from now on to be just ag bad as 
you know how.” Tommy: ‘' Won’t you whip 
us, pa?’ Father: ‘“* Not if'youare very bad, 
baé L'il whip you if you behave yourselves, 
Your sunt is coming to visit us, and I don’t 
want her to stay long.” 

Layxptorp: “I want to notify you that I 
want the room you occupy.” Single Lodger: 
‘* Why, what’s the matter?’ ‘In the firs’ 
place, you have not paid your rent; and 
secondly, you kiss my wife every time my 
back is turned. That’s going to stop on the 
first of next month.” 

“ Poon Jenny! It must be an awfal shock 
to you,’ sympathised her friend. ‘‘And to 
think that you trasted your husband all these 
years while he was embezzling such enormons 
sums!" “Yes,” she sobbed, “I knew my 
millinery alone came to more than his salary, 
but I never suepected him of such an act.” 

A pRoMINENT clergyman gives this desorip- 
tion of the life of a minister: ‘‘ My experiences 
with churches roaake me think that ministers 
are like cats. When you go to a new place 
first everybody says: ‘Come pussy! come 
pussy! nicepussy,’ and you come. Then they 
begin to rub your fur and say : ‘ Poor pussy ! 
poor pussy !’ and then they say, ‘Scas!’" 

AstiquaBian: ‘‘ The custom of throwing the 
slipper after a bride comes down from very 
ancient times. Long before the Christian era, 
& defeated chief would take off his shoes and 
hand them to the victor, to show that the 
loser of the shoes yielded up all anthority 
over his subjects. Therefore when the family 
of a bride throw slippers after her they mean 
that they renounce all authority over her. 
Do you understand?” Small Auditor: ‘ Yes, 
sir. They throw away the clippers they used 
to spank her with!’ 


— 


Oxz wouldn't objéct to hold the mirror op 
to Natare if it was-a good-looking lass, 

Way are ships always called “she?” Be. 
cause the rigging costs more than the hall, 

“Yer a broth of a boy,” said Maggie, And 
Pat replied, as heslyly put his arm around 
her waist, ‘‘Oi'd be better broth if I had, 
little mate.’’ 

A uinisTER finding bis congregation going 
to sleep one Sunday before:he had fairly com. 
nrenced suddenly stopped, and exclaimed: 
‘Brethren, this isn’t fair; it isn’t giving a 
man half wchance. “Wait tillI get along, and 
then, if it aint worth listening ‘to, go to sleep, 
Bat don’t kefore I begin—give a man 3 
chance.” 

‘*Spraxmne of nanies, Miss Van Oasterlin. 
berry,” observed the young man, fingering his 
hat nervously, ‘ I should think you ‘wonld ge: 
tired, sometimes, of having to spell and pro. 
nounce your own name for strangers who are 
introduced to you. It is so long, you know.” 
‘Ob, no,” said the young woman, ‘'I don't 
mind it. I like the name better than ary 
other I: know of.” And Mr. ‘Short coughed 
vaguely and changed the subject. 

Mrs, Saarnproncuz: “D’ye mean t’ say 
you've been married ten years, an’ never had 
3 quarrel with y'r husband?” Fair Stranger : 
“That is true, madam.’ “ And ye always let 
him have the last word?” ‘Yes, madam ; I 
wouldn’t for the world do anythiag ‘to lessen 
my husband’s love for me. He might ges 
careless.” “Careless?” “Yes. We are jog. 
glere by profession, and at two performances 
every day I stand against a board while he 
throws the knives.” 

To borrow—thatis Nature’s greatest con. 
atitutional law. The river borrows from the 
little brooks, and the sea borrows from the 
rivers. Theclouds borrow from the sea, and 
the earth borrows from the clouds. The moon 
borrows ita light from the sun, and the earth 
borrows its nightly light fromthe moon. The 
first man was borrowed from the earth, and 
the first woman was borrowed from the man's 
ribs. Anda politician will borrow from any. 
body or anything that will lend. 


In the midst of a crowd slowly making their 
way into a theatre a corpulent tlemac, 
| who was closely following a pretty girl, amuzed 
himself by certain tender sqaeczes and ama- 
tory whispers, which at length so annoyed the 
fair one that, turning her head as far as she 
could, she exclaimed, with great sharpness of 
tone: ‘I wish you would leave me alone, gir.” 
“Very well, my dear,” said her plump 
admirer, ‘but pray don't eat me.” ‘ You are 
in no danger,” replied the nymph; “I ams 
Jewess.” 

Tuer advantages of a University edacation 
must be jadged by results. Tois ie an extract 
from the letter of a fair gownswoman of 
seventeen to her father, describiag a bacolic 
incident; ‘‘ He hurled the previous end of his 
anatomy against the boy’s afterward, with sp 
earnestness and velocity which, backed by the 
ponderosity of the goat’s avoirdupois, im- 
parted a momentum that was not relaxed 
until ke landed on terra firma beyond the pale 
of the goat's jurisdiction.” And her paps 
says that the refined lucidity of a single. para- 
graph like this stamps his daughter a learned 
lady, and repays him for all the expense. 


Tue Chicago Tribune*tellsiof two old friends 
who met accidentally for the first time in ten 
or fitteen years. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘“you are 
still Lucy Benderby, are you?” ‘* Yes,” she 
replied, ‘‘still Lucy Benderby.” ‘Ié isn't 
your fanlt,I know,” he rejoined, meaning to 
say something complinientary. ‘ That is,” 
he added, nervously, feeling that he had no‘ 
expressed himeelf exactly in the way he bad 
intended, ‘‘1 mean that you're not to’biame, 
you know. You couldn’t help it—or—that is. 
it wae the fault ofthe young men. They, you 
know,” he went on, breaking out ina profuse 
perspiration, “couldn't be expected—h'm ! 
ha !—to—er—well, I must be going. Ever so 
glad to have met you.” 
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SOCIETY. 


AMERICAN women sixty-two million 
dollars a-year for cosmetics. 

I7 appeare that face:masks, for wear during 
sleep, ate sold to benefit complexions. 

Tue Duke of Semerset, who died recently, 
was eighty. He mever married, and only 
succeeded his brother six years ago. He is 
now succeeded by ‘his only surviving brother, 
who is seventy-eight. He has four sons, two 
of whom are 4wins, 

Tue trainer who'has charge of the Prince 
of Wales’s horses is said to have only one 
wish in life, and that is that, just for once, 
ge may succeed in training a horse for the 
Prince that will win the Derby. Then he 
could die happy; he'says. 

We have reached the first stage of the 
“tying back” arrangement of our skirts, 
The revival of what‘we once heard a distin: 
guished weiter call the ‘‘eelskin” style of 
gown has been for some time threatened. 

Miss Fronence Nicatinaans is staying in 
London. Her venerable brother-in-law, Sir 
Harry Verney, who is in his ninetieth year, 
is also making a short vieit tothe metropolis, 

Tne Dean and Chapter of Durham have 
jast arranged to light ‘their magnificent 
cathedral by electricity. The cffect will be 
very fine, andthe eleetric light will actually 
cost less than ‘the inadequate system of illa- 
minsiion which is at present in use there, 
The river Wear is to supply the motive- power. 

Tum Bishop of Exeter bas begun to set:an 
example to his brother prelates, which, it is 
much to be hoped, they will follow. His 
Lordship and ‘chaplain ‘prospect’’ abont 
the diocese. in search ef overworked clergy, 
and when they find one, straightway vend 
him away for rest and change and undertake 
his Sunday: duties in his absence. 

An American paper gives to the:world the 
views of various ‘“enlightened personages " 
about dress, who denounce high fur collars as 
unwholesome ; they make the women of the 
present day suzceptible to throat affections, 
and they—be:warned, dear ladies, against 80 
avfal a penalty—tend to make the neck 
“sorawny!” 

Tue ‘very latest” in afternoon gatherings 
in New York, now, is a ‘*portraittea.” A 
lady-has her pottrait painted by some artist 
of note, and set up on an éagel in the beat 
lightvot ‘her drawing-room, and ‘appropriately 
near the-chair where sits the original; then 
all her particular friends are invited to come 
and compare and criticise—i.c,, pay compli- 
ments, 

For ‘soon ‘becomes very dirty in foggy, 
messy weather; and.it'cannot be brushed like 
cloth, nor ia shaking much good. A fine 
white towel or handkerchief is best for trent. 
ing'a very good jacket orboa, and it is sur. 
prising how much real sootiness can be wiped 
off. 


Taz German Emperor is evidently anxions 
to gnard against ail possible eventualities, 
He hae ‘that his only brother, Prince 
Henry, shall divide his time equally between 
sailoring and statesmanship, and pasa exactly 
half the year in Berlin. He is at first to be 
attached to the Home Office, and will after- 
wards be initiated by the Emperor (who 
curiously enough, constantly talks of the 
uncertainty of human lifein general and his 
own in partioular) into the duties of his.posi- 
tion during a minority. 

Tue ladies of Chihuahua and Zacstas have 
& habit of wearing fireflies for jewellery. The 
lege of the flies are shaped like hooks, and 
they appear to have been fotmed expresaly in 
the interest of the ladies. These living 


diamonds sparkle and shine more than any of 
the diamonds of Africa or South America, 
for the fireflies in that part of the world 
won N rare brilliancy never witnessed in the 





STATISTICS, 


Trent aye 100 per cent. more criminals 
among unmarried than married men. 

Tue annual consumption of oysters in 
Britain.is 1 600,000,000, 

From the United Kingdom nearly one 
million pounds’ worth of medicines are ex- 
ported yearly. 

_In New Sonth Wales one-third of the popu- 
tion, and in Queensland one-fourth of the 
population, is ‘Irish, 

Postan savings banks were established in 
1861, The-telegraphic service was transferred 
tothe State in 1870, Postcards were intro- 
duced ‘inthe same year. In 1871 ‘the pestal 
unit of charge was'made 14. for one ounce. 
Ta 1881 postal. orders. were isened,.and in 1883 
the parcel post was established. Sixpenny 
telegrams were:introduced in 1885, 





GEMS. 


Tr there is really no such thing as unselfish. 
ness, a8 bas been said, it is a very sweet kind 
of selfishness that prefers the pleasure of 
another before its own. 

To live inthe presence:of great truths and 
eternal laws, to be led by permanens ideals— 
that is what keeps a man patient when the 
world ignores him, and calm and unspoiled 
when the world praices him. 

Tur graves of the best of. men, of the noblest 
martyrs, are, like the graves of the Moravian 
Brethren, level and indistinguishable from the 
universal earth ; and if the heart could give up 
its secrets our whole. globe-would bs a West- 
minster Abbey’ laid low. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tur Sutiej, a targe river in British India, 
with a descent of twelve'thouzand feet ia ene 
hundred andreigity miios,.ia the fastest flow. 
ing river in the world. 

Tue traveller, Dr. Orbigny, says that io 
many years he spent in South America he 
never saw a bald Indian, and soarcely ever a 
gtey:headed’one, The negroes turn grsy more 
slowly than the whites. 

Somnat is the name ofa new bypxstic re- 
cently discovered by a Berlin physician. Its 
effects are far less depressing than those 
of chloral, and in other characteristios it hay 
the same advantages. 

Dr, Pinzvs, of Berlin, claime to bo abies to 
detect in the hair, by the aid of a polaziscope, 
certain traces of past emotions. He explains 
that violent mental troubles cause the hair to 
become decalourised jast beneath the skin, 

Tue treasury direots that in future an 
attendance book iv to be kept in every Govern- 
mentoffice. Civilservants on being promoted 
are to‘serve seven hours daily, and except in 
special instances, all clerks will retize on at- 
taining the age of sixty years. 

A sew composition ia made from fiaely 
crushed granite, and which when formed into 
shapes by moulding, aud afterwards burned 
and hardened, is to all appearances a3 hard 
and strong and durabie ag the aclid stone 
itself, which it also closely resembles, 

Proresson Horpen, of Lick Obzervatory, 
reports that in pictures of the moon lately 
taken there are plainly visible parallel walls, 
the tops of which are only about two hundzed 
yards wide, and not more than twelve hondrea 
yards apart. He offérsino conjecture of their 
meaning. 

Tur whale is no more a fish than the but ie 
a bird. Its young are born like the kittens 
and the-puppiss, but only one.atatioe, The 
soung whade takes ite nourishmsat at ite 


To prevent pie juice from running ont in ths) thother’s.breast, jast.a3 the homan-bsby does, 


oven, make a little opening in the upper crust 
and insert s little roil of stiff paper perpen- 
dicularly. The steam will escapes from it as 
from a chimney, and all the juice will be re- 
tained in the-pie. 

Lirrte Warrz Caxes.—Dry half'a pound of 
flour, rub into it a very little pounded sugar, 
cone ounce of butter, one egg,a few caraway, 
and as much milk and water as tomakesa paste, 
Roll it thin, and cut it with a top of a canister 
or glass. Bake fifteen minutes in tin plates. 

Litttz Sxort Caxzes,—Rab into a pound of 
dry flour four cunces.of butter, fomr ounces cf 
white powdered sugar, one egg and a spoonful 
or two ofthin cream, to make it into'a paste. 
When mixed, put currants into one half, and 
carawaysiuto the:rest. Oat them as before, 
and bake on tins. 

Rics Pupvrsa Wrraovur Eccs.—Waeh one 
large cup of rice'in two quarts of Water, and 
then putivinto one quart of milk :'‘add a coup 
of sugar, a teaspoontnl of sslt and half'a nut- 
meg; put it-into a deep dish and bake it ina 
moderate oven two hours: serve with cream 
and sugar. 

Grmcer Beer —To’two gallons water add two 
ounces bruised ginger and two pounds of cugar. 
Boil half-an.hour, skim, and pour into a jaror 
tub with sliced.lemon and half.ounce creamof 
tartar. When nearly cold add a cupful of 

east. Let it workfortwo days. Then strain, 
ttle, and cork. A preference is given to 
stone bottles, 

Srawep Ransir,.— Wash and dry the rabbit 
and out itup into small joints. Patone dessert 
spoonful of’ butter in astewpan ; make it quite 
hot and brown, and then fry the rabbit. Chop 
an onion and add. it, also a little chopped 
parsley, and if you'can, a tomato, cut up in 
little bits, Mix one-desvert spoonful of flour, 
pepper, and salt to’taste in 1} breakfast oups 
of water ; stir it inj and when it boila up put 





on the lid and let it stew slowly one hour. 


and it-is jast ae carefally watched and. guarded 
by its parente. 

Lonxvon clergymen, who are‘too lazy to write 
their sermons, or who lack the sbility to pro- 
duce good ones, will be helped oat of their 
trouble by.a local bookeelisr, who advertites 
that‘he has in hand four thousand second- 
hand sermons, which he will be pleased to sell 
for 5dols, each. ‘The strictest secrecy ob- 
nerved,” the advertiser adds, 

An electric machine used in an hotel kitchen 
for washing dishes consista of two tanks about 
twenty inches deep. The first one is filled 
with boiling water. On the sides are two 
propellerz, exactly in shape like those of a 
atsamship. Above'is’a disc’and lever, such'as 
was used in Kemler's electrooution. The 
dishes are put on edge in wicker crates very 
much. like lobster pots. The attendant throws 
the lever across the disc, the cirouit is com- 
pleted, and the propellers with great' rapidity 
revolve, throwing the powerful! currents from 
Opposite directions, Soap and lye are put 
into the tanks and the water fairly sesthes. 
The boiling water tank is used for rinsing, and 
the dishes.come out'bright-and clean. 

‘“Onanazs and'‘lemons, says the bells of 8. 
Clement's,’ according to a quaint and ancient 
doggerel which thousands of school-children 
Have chanted while they play, without know- 
ing that the words had:any import other than 
the hazy ideas conveyed to young mints by 
nonsense rhymes, Beadies and porters of Br. 
Olement's Inn, however, attach a practical 
meaning to this music of the.belis. Isis their 
custom always on New Year's morning, and 
has been from time immemorial, io present to 
each tenant of chambers in'the Inn wn oravgs 
and a lemon, accompanying this gift with 
wishes ‘for “A Happy New Year.’: If all 


ancient customs were so honoured in the 
observance, there would be little fauls to.find 
with them. 
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KOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Recavir.—A military pace is two and a half feet. 

Trv.—The last general election was in July, 1886 

Amrta.— Declined with thanks. 

Fanmer.—The dog-tax was 12;. in 1866. 

J. 8—The china wedding comes on the twentieth 
emniversary. 

Bartitemy. — Wood engravings are printed with 
wooden blocks, and plate engravings with metal plates. 

Pana —We advise you to consult a la in regard 
to the several questions addressed to this Tapectmnanh. 

J. Surra.—The Mint does not coin silver for private 
persons. 

Fe.rx —Next to the United States, Australia is stated 
to give the most gold. 

Mourre. —There are no words or names in the Bible 
of more than aix syllables. 


Lioset —Unless your income from all sources 
amounts to £150 you are not liable to pay income tax. 


Visuon.—The deceased's eldest son would inherit the 
property. 
K. G.—The name of the Great Ormes Head is derived 
from the Norse Orm:, a serpent, 

Japan Brack.—It is a trade matter entiraly. You 
must ask someone in the business to help you. 


Tue Caprain.—The estimated population of Montreal 
&s 202,000, and of Toronto 172,463. 

Exuiz.—There is no registry for private marriages. 
They must take place either in a place of worship or at 
the office of the superintendent registrar of the district. 

P.sTgerED.—Ratcatchers usually employ ferrets to 
drive the rats out of their holes, and they bag them as 
soon as they emerge, or let the terrier snap them up. 


V. Tratz.—The Education Acts are fn 
forms, and you can obtain them through any book- 


Saxon.—One gallon of water at 62 deg. Fabr. 
weighs 10 Ibs., and is in equal to 277 275 cubic 
daches, 

Worriep —The husband is answerable for the debts 
contracted by his wife befor: marriage, only so far as he 
may have benefited by property so acq 

Mrra.—If the business is conducted by the wife with 
her own money, and for her own profit, her husband's 
creditors will have no claim upon it. 

Perpita.— Curling would not affect the general 
colour. You need not trouble yourself about grey 
hairs at your age, nor for some time to come. 


>= 
Caiss1z.—In some purposely constructed it is 
always and waaay do where the draught is 
down s. As to an ordinary grate, try for yourself. 

J. Buppeyx.—Write to one of the 
with the services. We have no accura' 
the subject. 

MazneL.—The marriage would be perfectly legal in 
Eagland, but in France a man under twenty-five years 
of age must have the consent of his parents to his 
marriage. 


Tomsoy —The t of gunpowder used ring 
the 111-ton gun, the largest in the British service, is 
960 pounds, or just over 89 stones—fully 11 hundred- 
weight. 

ArcuMEtntT.—The trial of the Tichborne clatmant com- 
menced 1lch May, 1871. He was sentenced to 14 years’ 
émprisonment, with hard labour, on 28th February, 
1874; and released on ticket-of-leave 20th October, 1884 


Exipaaz.—The Tay Bridge is 10,730 feet long, the 
Forth Bridge, 8,076 feet. First opened in June, 1870; 
the second on 24th January, 1890, when first train con- 
taiaing directors crossed. 


connected 
information on 





Restixss.—We think you will find Puailadelphia the 
more convenient port, but it really maker little differ- 
ence which of them you select, as the railway route 
IUnois is about as direct from one place as the other. 


Tyrpxoon.—The slight excess of males born into the 
world is speedily adjusted by the larger mortality from 
war and accident among males. The sexes keep re- 
«markably even all the world over. 


Sin Homparey.—Like the planets, the sun Is all the 
time spinning like atop. It turns round once in about 
twenty-five days and eight hours, moving always from 
east to west. 


Otp Bar.—You can execute a deed of gift in favour 
of your daughter, but the property will then become 
absolutely her own, and you will no longer possess any 
control over it. 


Ajax — There was no compulsory registration of 
dirths in 1825 The only plan will be to inquire of the 
cle of the church at which the child would pro- 


‘ably have bean b .ptised. 
Dovstrer —Supplies of Dr. Koch’s lymph have been 
received at many of tho Birmingham hospitals. We 


cannot give the names of private patients who are 
using it. 


A. M.—In point of .» Bombay is the second 
sity in the British ke The perma ty p?pulation 
of Bombay {s 773,196, of Liverpool 613,463, and of Glas- 


gow 530,208. 


— 


an Sy oe — ym ss ra - 

te Emperor, VAY was a daughter o' un! 
Cyprien de Monti lo, a Spanish grandee. Her only son, 
Prince Louis Napoleon, was killed in Zaluland in 1879. 

Beatrice.—To prevent on, shine to the with 
which so many are especially warm 
weather, use a little cmener fs the Water, when 
bathing the face. 


Ma. Bort.—He had better write to the clergyman of 
the parish for a copy of the burial entry. The will can 
at the district at _ it was proved. 


The cost of a copy will depend upon its length. 

D. D.—The only empt from taxation are—1l 
Those under six mon’ of age; 2 Those em on 
afarm solely for the ; and 3 


Jack (Manchester).—The wri is very careless, but 
‘ bet hand. Tt iat rather masculine in 


practice ft will make a good 


Bail the cider, beat the eggs to 


a 
ly into the cider, Add 
~ ho Ay dey by Sweeten 


FANCY'S FERRY. 
You've crossed his ferry many a time. Perhaps you 
did not know it. 
mene you in his ferryboat, and then begins to row 
He dips bis cars so softly that you cannot even hear 


And lo! you land at Fancy’s docks before you know 
you're near them. 


Ob, Fancy’s Jland looks very grand, with structures 


high and atry, 
And bright tmposuitaittios to mislead the unwary ; 
And presently you find yourself, no matter what your 


A-building casties in the air that haven't a foundation. 

And yet It isn’t difficult to rear them till they're higher 

Than anything you ever saw in turret or in spire ; 

7 kind, he gratifies each 
no! —_ 

You've not a whim but is indulged through his extreme 
devotion. 


And Fancy seems so w 


Old humdrum town you left behind scems sadly unin- 
With schools and books and lessons that you're tired of 
But lo! what's this? Your castle shakes! Its walls sre 
a-srumble ! 
stand amid a ruined mass alive, but very humble, 
Then Fancy rows you home again—it doesn’t take a 
ute : 
You wouldn't know—his boat’s so swift—that you were 
really in it. 
But ye (with such a shock !) false Fancy lands 


w ; 
eet gre Se ep Oe who daily cross his 
erry 


You 


Axxious —The outbreak of war with the United 
States would not affect an lish shareholder's rights 
in an railway, though it might interfere with 
oo payment of his dividend during the actual 


TrovusLED —Common horseradish grated into a cup of 
sour milk, then sfrained, is said to be an excellent 
lotion for removing freckles. An ounce of lemon juice 
in a pint of rose water, will also answer the same pur- 
pose. Both are harmless and good. 

Foss.—The Mayor is as the local king. In 
a sense he takes precadence of all others at any public 
ms: but there may be many in the locality who, 
from their wealth or talent, are more truly “ leading” 
men than he. 

CarercoL.—P-ecisely the same as in the Savi: 
but except you are to deal with a su’ excess 
of £30 yearly you should remain in the Savisgs Bank. 
Interest fs the same all year round there, ani security 
undoubted. 


G.—There is not really a pennyworth of difference 
between the lines. Goto New York, and take ticket 
right through. You will not be charged on clothes that 
have been worn, so give your things alla day cr two's 
airing on your person. 

TresPsss.—Neither a 


8 Bank; 


ekeeper nor anyone else 
has a right—whether with notice or not—to shoot dogs 
found . The owner of such dogsis lable for 
any damage they may do; and he has a remedy, by 
action for their value, against whoever may shoot them. 
Constant Reaver —A bird’s eye view, in the fine 
arts, is a term used to denote a view a accordin 
to the laws of J 
or situation of the eye is placed at a certain height 
above the objects viewed and delineated. It is a useful 
method battles, as also of giving a 





of representa 
quand uitel dean abaane country. 





Nasnre.— U uless they are specially mentioned in 
will step-children have no claim at a1. tte 

F. Saarrpe —William IL, German Emperor and Ktng 
of Prussia, was born on January 27,1859 The reigning 
family is descended from Frederick of Hohenzollern, g 
German count, in 980, and Frederick William, the 
yj Brandenburg, 1640-88, whose son became King 


Intarestep.—Carrick on Loch Goll, dates 


Liscoty Lap.—The of the name of Boston {s 


ly well known. At some remote 
Period 2 ane, sore ved, ner tarts af sa 
Eaglish town of Boston, a renowned saint, named 
Botolpb, over whose bones a church 

The town which gathered round the tomb of St. Botolph 
was Dstdsh’s foun, and this naute wes 

and rounded into Boston. 


ough Monday, is, we believe, observed as & 
festival in many pirts of Great Britain. In former 
ploughmen kept 


I 


jonsequently the first 
100 av. Therefore, the 
with 1900, and 1900 is the last year of this century. 


per 

jpondence.” No stamp at all means great indigna- 
tion on the part of the receiver, with twopence to pay 
in addition. 
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